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and losses, with the gains on balance predominating. But 
in Malaya the situation is serious, and worsening. The Japanese 
southward at this is written are 
miles of supply-centre of 


, week’s Operations on all fronts have brought both gains 


cost, and as 


the important 


any 


are pushing 


reported within ten 


Cpt 


Penang on the west coast of the peninsula. Its loss would 
seriously affect our naval strategy, and at the same time mark 


anotable stage in the Japanese advance on Singapore. That, of 
is the enemy’s prime objective, but its defence is as 
essential an American interest as a British, with the Dutch at least 
equally concerned, and there can be no doubt that all necessary 
reinforcements will be forthcoming. Meanwhile the Japanese 
have landed in Borneo, but not in time to prevent the oil-fields of 


course, 


Sarawak from being rendered useless to them. Hong-kong is 
putting up a gallant resistance against attacks from the sea, 
the air, and the mainland, where Kowloon has had to be 


evacuated. It was occupied originally as a measure of strategic 
defence, but against old-time Chinese armies, not such antagonists 
as the Japanese of today. Whether the island colony hold 
out depends largely on the effect of the diversion which General 
Chiang Kai-shek is trying, with considerable success to create in 


can 


the Japanese rear. 


At the moment the war in the Far East is going better for the 
Americans than for ourselves. The public statement made by 
Col. Knox on the damage caused by the original attack on Pearl 
Harbour shows it to have been less extensive than was teared, only 
one battleship, the ‘Arizona,’ being a total loss, though the 
casualty-list was tragically heavy. The general impression that 


the alert than it 


he defence should have been more on was is 


confirmed by the drastic changes President Roosevelt has made 
in t chief land, sea and air commands in that area. In the 
Pacific islands the Japanese have captured Guam, but failed at 
Midway and Wake. In the Philippines the Americans have for 


several days reported the situation to be well in hand. Altogether 


there are signs that Japan has largely exhausted the advantage 
due to her initial treachery, except in Malaya, where our scruples, 
and her unscrupulousness, about invading Thailand have been of 
immense strategic value to her But America is swinging 
rapidly into action. Congress has invested the President with 
plenary powers, authorised him to send the army overseas and 


voted immense sums for the army and navy. The next two or 
three months must be critical If obtains vital 
Successes in that period she will not obtain them at all 

"T 


japan no 


brighter pages of the chapter are 


provided by the Libyan 
In Libya dust-storms have been slowing- 
and Rommel, 


and the Russian fronts 
down our 


advance, but it continues relentlessly, 





GAIN AND LOSS 


stripped, as the Prime Minister put it, of most of his armour and 
largely deprived by the vigilance of the Royal Navy and the 
R.A.F. of supplies and reinforcements from oversea, is in danger 
both of encirclement and a defeat in a pitched battle. Though 


early expectations, which took too little account of the formid- 
able force Rommel had assembled, have been disappointed, 
General Auchinleck has got to Tobruk in considerably shorter 
time than General Wavell, and he promises in the end to get 


further than his predecessor. But it is on the Russian front that 
the Germans are sustaining the heaviest reverses they have yet 
experienced anywhere. The massive offensive from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea has continued without intermission, with disastrous 
consequences for the German armies. This is no voluntary with- 
drawal to the security of winter quarters. It is a retreat enforced 
by the severest fighting and with prodigious losses of life and 
material, millions of men who had already been 
reinforced up to the limit of available reserves for the purposes 
of the now spent German offensive. After Klin, north-west of 
Moscow, the town of Kalinin on the Moscow-Leningrad railway 
has been recaptured. To the south of the capital the threatened 
Tula region has been cleared of the enemy, and the Russians 
are pressing westwards in force. In there 
is a parallel between this campaign and that of 1918 in France, 
when Ludendorff hurled the whole might of the German army in 
massive attacks against the British and French, and in a suc- 
cession threw them back, till in the end, having 
used up suffered disastrous defeat when the 
Allies passed to the offensive. Though there can be no expectation 
of a general German collapse, Hitler has definitely lost the Battle 
of Moscow, as he lost the Battle of Britain and the Battle of the 
Atlantic, and is fast losing the Battle of Libya. 


involving 


some respects 


of offensives 


his reserves, he 


Russia and Japan . 

Journalists interviewing M. Litvinov at Washington asked one 
of the questions which have often occurred to Britons and 
Americans during the last few days. Was it likely that Russia 


would find herself at war with Japan? M. Litvinov is 
reported as saying that the Soviet Union had no present intention 
of opening a Far Eastern front, and he did not think it would 
be in the interest of Japan to provoke Russia at the moment. 
There should be no surprise at this statement. Naturally, it 
would be a great relief to our forces in the Far East if the heart 
of Japan were bombarded, as it easily could be, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vladivostok. But the war has to be considered 
im regard to all its operations on all its fronts. There is no 
greater service that Russia could render at this juncture than to 


soon 
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engage the massive land armies of Hitler with all her resources, 
and to continue to inflict the heavy blows she is now dealing. 
It is true, she has an equipped and self-dependent army in 
Far Eastern Siberia, and is capable of dealing with any attack 
that Japan might make. But it is obvious that the opening 
of a new front would be a distraction from her supreme effort in 
the west. It is what Hitler would desire, and, therefore, obviously 
what we should not desire. No doubt, since she is our ally in 
the European war, and regards Japan—to use M. Litvinov’s 
words—as one of the “ gangsters,” incidents might at any moment 
arise which would force the pace. But that is no reason why 
she should precipitate a rupture, nor is there any reason why Japan 
should do so either merely to please Hitler. The Ambassador 
assured his questioners that Russia had never demanded that 
Britain should launch a premature land offensive. In like manner 
this country, having precisely the same interest in ultimate victory 
as Russia, is not likely to ask her to extend her operations at a 
moment when such action would embarrass her. 





The Nazis, Vichy and Madrid 

An Admiralty communiqué issued on Tuesday shows how the 
Germans are seeking deliberately to stir up trouble between the 
British and French navies and between Britain and Spain by 
dastardly attacks on shipping which they are attributing to this 
country. A French communiqué of December 9th asserted that 
the steamer ‘St. Denis, carrying foodstuffs for France, was 
torpedoed near the Balearic Isles, and went on to assume that 
the attacking submarine was British. It was not. No British 
submarines were in the area. But it is known that German 
U-boats entered that part of the Mediterranean, and that their 
arrival was followed by a series of attacks on French and Spanish 
vessels, as well as British, some in Spanish territorial waters. It 
is pointed out that the “calculated brutality” with which the 
‘St. Denis’ was torpedoed stamped the attack as that of a 
German. Here is a remarkable, though we can hardly say sur- 
prising, example of the length to which the Nazis are prepared 
to go to imbroil Britain with France and Spain owing to their 
desperate need of strengthening their position in Africa. 
Defeated in Russia, facing defeat in Libya, they are seeking at all 
costs a means of making a diversion in the western Mediterranean 
with the help of Spain in the Straits region’ and of France in 
Tunisia. They have resorted to the treacherous plan of destroy- 
ing the ships of their supposed friends in the hope that the latter 
will put the blame on Britain. Spain’s position is difficult, and 
her decision may be still doubtful. But she can hardly ignore 
the vital fact that she is getting food today by favour of Britain. 
Germany could give her none. 


Eire and America 


The question has naturally been asked whether the entry of 
the United States into the war would modify the policy of Eire. 
Mr. de Valera stated last Sunday that there would be no change, 
Eire would remain neutral, on the ground that a policy which in- 
volved participation in the war would divide the people. Did it 
occur to him that in the eyes of Americans 2 policy which denies 
to the Allies the use of bases on the west coast of Ireland, and 
exposes Allied shipping to attacks from German planes operating 
from Brittany, is calculated to look very like assistance to Ger- 
many? This country fully appreciates Mr. de Valera’s difficulties, 
understands his contention that to come into the war with us 
would divide his people, and knows it would be unwise and 
unprofitable to ask him to do so. But w state in advance that 
Eire would render no assistance whatever to the United States 


—not even the limited assistance of lending bases—is another 
matter. No doubt Germany might decide to regard limited 


assistance as an act of war, but her record makes it obvious that 
she would choose so to regard it only if it suited her book ; and 
if it did, no neutrality would deter her from action. These, how- 
ever, are questions between Eire and the United States. If Mr. 
de Valera is prepared to alienate opinion in America, that is his 
affair. 


Balancing the Budget 


In asking the House of Commons for the fourth vote of credit 
for the current financial year last Tuesday Sir Kingsley Wood 
pointed out that the total probable expenditure of £4,000,000,000 
exceeded the estimate by £200,000,000, though, thanks to the 
yield of taxation, it need not be assumed that the gap between 
revenue and expenditure will be as big as this. But he could 
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not be sure that expenditure would not be higher—he Mentioned 
the extension of the war to the Far East, though it is clear that 
that new liability will not in itself increase a productive Power 
which was being expanded to the utmost already ; he 
must have had in mind other means of increasing Production 
or other calls upon expenditure in the form of increased wages, 
The “ gap ” will be there, staring us in the face, unless adequate 
means of filling it can be found. Taxation has probably reached 
its maximum of yield. There remains only saving, which Must 
be enough to meet the growing wages bill if the evil of inflation 
is to be avoided. Sir Kingsley Wood spoke frankly about this 
danger. It is not an “economist’s bogy,” he said, but a danger 
which might threaten the very basis of our national welfare. |, 
is the failure of the Government to take all-round measures to 
stabilise wages and prices which has brought us near to some 
degree, if not yet a great degree, of inflation. The only promising 
means ‘of checking it immediately is to keep down consumption 
by rigid individual economy and saving. The new series of 
“tax anticipation certificates” will not work that way if the 
certificates are all handed in as the taxes fall due. The hope 
must be that some will be retained as permanent savings. 


Defence of Airfields 


After Crete, Malaya; and after each of these demonstrations, 
one of them disastrous, of the supreme necessity of provision for 
the strong defence of airfields, there has been much questioning 
about the state of aerodrome defences at home. We know that 
after Crete the R.A.F. themselves began to train their own men 
for ground defence, and Lord Trenchard suggested in the House 
of Lords that they did so “ because the Army had not provided 
adequate protection for airfields.” What is the authority primarily 
responsible? The division of responsibility between the Air 
Ministry, the War Office and the Home Office is bound to 
produce confusion; a scheme for unified responsibility is an 
urgent necessity, and there will be grave concern if such a scheme 
is not soon forthcoming. The Home Guard, if invasion should 
come, are capable of rendering valuable service, but there would 
be just cause for resentment if it were found that in some 
localities units of the Home Guard were expected to provide, so 
far as the Army is concerned, the whole defence of airfields 
in their neighbourhood. Great and undisguised uneasiness on 
this score exists; and it will not be allayed until the War 
Minister or the Air Minister is in a position to make a re- 
assuring statement. 


Reserved Occupations 

The time has now come when persons in “reserved occupa- 
tions” have to be examined more closely, and examined, 
individual by individual, to ascertain whether their work is of 
national importance, and whether they are indispensable. The 
revised schedule was issued last Monday, and the ages of 
reservation shown are the basis of the progressive raising of the 
ages by one year at monthly intervals. Under this schedule 
100,000 men will be uncovered each month, beginning with 
January, and the cases of the men in each group will be con- 
sidered by the district man-power boards, who will decide 
whether men should be called up or their call-up deferred. The 
earlier system of reservation was not exact enough in revealing 
what men can or cannot be spared. In general, it is the em- 
ployer who knows best whether a man’s services are indispensable 
assuming that he is engaged on work of “ national importance ”), 
and for that reason it is he who in the first place makes the 
application for continued reservation ; but in certain occupations 
a man who is redundant in a particular undertaking will be 
transferred to another where there is greater demand for his 
services. Of the 100,000 men uncovered each month nothing like 
this number will be available for military service. None the 
less, the combing-out will be drastic, and that is as it should be. 
Recruitment for the Forces must be kept up, and no method 
of reservation ought to be applied which exempts men who 
might be spared. The fairness of the tests applied depends on 
the examining committees, whose personnel should be selected 
with the utmost care. 


“ 


The New Farm Call-up 


Mr. Hudson stated last week that agriculture would have to 
lose the 10,000 young men (under 25 at the time of their regis- 
tration) who had already been selected for release to the fight- 
ing services. He admitted he had hoped that in view of the 
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additional responsibilities of agriculture this call-up would not 
become necessary, and he further admitted that it must reduce 
the capacity of agriculture to expand production. In cases such 
gs this one need has to be measured against another. Mining 
and agriculture are in a class by themselves. Coal and food, 
jemanding skilled men for their production, are indispensable 
to the war-industry and life of the community. Every ton of 
food produced at home releases a ton of shipping. Farm-workers 
ysing a plough are producing results exactly comparable to those 
produced by sailors on ships, and their employment releases 

It is a grave matter, there- 


m 


fore, to withdraw still more men from the essential war-industry 


A SINGLE 


EMBERS of Parliament, and in common with them 

M everyone whose business it is to give serious thought 
to wie international situation, are seriously concerned about 
the question of unity of effort against a common foe. The entry 
of the latest aggressor into the war leaves the world divided 
fundamentally between the defenders and the assailants of 
freedom Of the seven recognised Great Powers thiee are 
ranged on each side, and one has temporarily—for no one can 
believe in the permanence of France’s demoralisation—ceased 
to rank as a Great Power at all. The spread of the war has 
been gradual, necessitating constant adjustments and adaptations 
of strategy. Germany set the fire ablaze, her assault on the 
country to which she was bound by a pact of non-aggression 
bringing Britain and France into immediate action. Italy did 
not intervene till nine months later, when there seemed to be 
an opportunity of getting a good deal for nothing. Russia’s 
belligerence, forced on her by Hitler’s attack, came twelve 
months later still, and it was not till close on six months after 
that again that Japan, who has nothing to learn from Hitler in 
the art of attack before declaration, as ber assault on the Russian 
Fleet at Port Arthur in 1904 showed, carried the war into the 
Pacific, and converted America’s “all aid short of war” into 
a dedication of all she has and is to the common struggle. 
A war thus spreading by a series of sudden expansions over the 
face of the globe produces in the first instance improvisation, 
rather than constructive co-operation between nations precipi- 
tated into what is sometimes an unexpected partnership of 
resistance to a common foe. But improvisation is no better 
than a temporary expedient, and the demand for concerted 
action by the chief opponents of the totalitarian aggressors is 
reasonable and right. 

But, if the first step is to recognise that, the second is to 
recognise equally the difficulties of the problem. It is possible, 
moreover, to exaggerate the importance of a unified direction 
of the war and to expect too much from it. There is no reason 
to believe that any serious disabilities are being suffered at the 
present time through the independent strategy in operation on 
the different fronts. The war at its present stage is being waged 
in three main theatres, and, though in a sense interdependent, 
they are largely distinct from one another. Russia for six 
months has shouldered an almost insupportable burden, and 
the help her allies can give her is limited. No one would 
dream of suggesting any interference with her High Command, 
which is today exhibiting a capacity which provokes hardly less 
admiration than the heroism and endurance of the rank-and-file. 
As regards supplies, the Moscow Conference made all the pro- 
vision that is practically possible, and the programme there 
framed is being punctually carried out by Great Britain and the 
United States. Anything further required in that field can be 
arranged through the ordinary diplomatic channels or by special 
It is doubtful whether Russia at present needs or 
She is not 


re transport for armies overseas. 


missions 
desires any machinery more elaborate than that. 
at war with Japan, and, warmly as M. Litvinov spoke in 
Washington last week of the identity of purpose and endeavour 
on the part of all Germany’s enemies, there could be detected 
in his words a note of slight reservation based on the knowledge 
that not all in authority at Moscow are as yet as fully recon- 
ciled to identification with capitalist States as he is himself. 
To force the pace here would be iniudicious. Concerted action 
between the three principal anti-Fascist Powers will develop 
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of agriculture; and, of course, it presupposes that all the men called 
up for the forces are capable of being completely equipped. 
Everyone today understands that the strength of a modern army 
is not to be measured by counting heads, but by the numbers 
which can be raised to the highest degree of efficiency through 
the possession of the most powerful weapons. The calculations 
upon which man-power is to be distributed depend on data 
possessed only by the Government, but the public wants the 
assurance that they are scientifically made, and, in this particular 
case, that these withdrawals from agriculture have been con- 
sidered with perfect fairness to its claims. It will not be easily 
convinced of the wisdom of the decision. 


STRATEGY 


effectively when, and only when, all three of them are equally 
convinced of the need for it. Russia, with all her energies 
expended on thrusting back the Germans from Moscow, may 
well consider that for the moment, thanks to Lord Beaverbrook 
and Mr. Harriman, all the practical collaboration necessary has 
been achieved,—though, in fact, important talks are actually in 
progress between London, Washington and Moscow. 

In the Mediterranean theatre the military operations are 
similarly self-contained. Practical collaboration, it is true, is 
in operation, as the constant mention of the activities of 
Dutch and Greek submarines, and of Polish and Czech detach- 
ments at Tobruk, encouragingly demonstrates. But the direc- 
tion of the campaign here is and plainly must be British, and 
neither America nor Russia would suggest that it could be 
otherwise. The extension of the conflict to the Far East 
changes the situation fundamentally, both for the larger reason 
that it has resulted in war not only between America and Japan 
but between America and the two European Axis Powers, and 
for the local reason (if the adjective may be applied to an 
area so vast) that a concerted strategy must be developed by 
Great Britain, the United States, China and the Netherlands, 
and perhaps later Russia, if the Japanese assault is to be suc- 
cessfully repelled. Something of that is in existence already. The 
Dutch submarines that sank four Japanese transports last week 
were working under British naval command. Australian 
air-squadrons are operating from the Dutch Indies, and Dutch 
naval units and aircraft have arrived in Malaya. The Chinese 
attacks in the Canton area, if not actually planned in consulta- 
tion with British military authorities, constitute, none the less, 
a spontaneous and most valuable piece of military co-operation, 
the effects of which may yet be felt at Hong-kong. Nothing 
of this, of course, is of the same order of importance as close 
and constant collaboration between the British and American 
commanders of each arm in the Far East. If little has been 
said about this so far, and events have not yet caused it to be 
demonstrated in practice, it may safely be assumed that all the 
contacts necessary have been made and maintained. 

While, therefore, the case for some kind of unified direction 
of the war, on its economic no Jess than on its military side, 
remains unanswerable, the matter is not one of immediate and 
insistent urgency. Reasonable time can safely be given for the 
discussions that must precede considered action. Part of that 
discussion will no doubt take place in the secret session of 
Parliament to be held at an early date for the consideration of 
the war situation as a whole, and it may be noted that in 
announcing that arrangement on Tuesday Mr. Attlee men- 
tioned that all the mecessary steps have been or are 
being taken to concert the military plans of the major 
Allied Powers. That, of course, necessary though it be, is 
not enough. A _ standing council representing the major 
Pcwers—and China should surely be treated as one of them— 
to keep the war as a whole perpetually in review, promote 
concerted action in particular theatres and anticipate the needs, 
military or economic, of individual members of the alliance, is 
the general objective. The last war provides examples of both 
the possibilities and the defects of such a body The Supreme 
War Council at Versailles was created at the end of 1917 after 
the Italian reverse at Caporetto. It consisted of the chief Allied 
Ministers, with permanent military representatives to assist in 
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preparing plans of campaign. Its utility was debatable ; wars 
cannot be waged effectively by committees; and the com- 
manders-in-chief of the British and French were often placed 
in an invidious position by the activities of the Council. In 
1917, moreover, the importance of the French theatre of war 
so far predominated above ali others that comparison with the 
present situation, in which three separate major campaigns are 
being waged, in Libya, in Russia and in the Far East, is to some 
extent vitiated. In any case any Allied Council today must 
be consultative, not mandatory, in character, in the sense 
that each government must retain the right of deciding how and 
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where its own forces shall be employed. But the evoluti 

of a unified strategy by a joint council of the Allies. beginnins 
with conferences between the General Staffs. would enable 
the individual governments to accept, by agreement thei 
allotted roles in the general scheme and thus to achieve “ 
unity of purpose and method which Hitler can achieve so te 
more effectively in Europe by reducing all his allies to the 
status of satellites. Along such lines far-reaching Collaboration 
may be evolved. But the first and urgent task is to establish 
such collaboration in one theatre, the Far East. 


: That Cannot 
wait. The larger scheme, if necessary, can. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE little fourpenny booklet on The Defence of Calais, 
by Eric Linklater, which the Ministry of Information has pre- 
pared for the War Office, a little perplexes me. That it is an 
absorbing story goes without saying. Any picture of war by 
a writer like Major Linklater (who in Northern Garrisons has 
already proved his talents in a new field) must be. But why 
was this particular incident chosen? It may be said, and said 
with ample justice, that the incomparable heroism shown by 
the British troops of all arms throughout the Calais episode was 
reason enough in itself. But how does the Higher Direction of 
the war think it comes out of this story? The impression it 
leaves on any intelligent reader is one of eleventh-hour improvi- 
sation that ended in disaster. There seemed, to begin with, to 
be a conflict of purpose in the despatch of a small composite 
force on May 22nd of last year across the Channel to hold Calais 
during the French débdcle. The original object was “to keep 
the port open and establish lines of communication with Dun- 
kirk.” That was immediately seen to be impossible. But the 
town was none the less to be held. Brigadier Nicolson, in com- 
mand, was told this, and General Ironside, then C.I.G.S., added, 
cryptically, “ You will carry out this order in an active, not a 
passive manner. I need not say more.” The Government sent 
encouraging messages. On the Friday (the first landing was on 
Thursday) it was, “ Defence of Calais to utmost is of highest 
importance to our country as symbolising our continued co- 
operation with France.” Late on Saturday it was, “ Every hour 
you continue to exist is of greatest help to B.E.F.” So they 
fought, against incredible odds, till Monday, and by so doing 
occupied two full panzer divisions which might otherwise have 
been slaughtering Allied troops at Dunkirk. The affair seems 
to have been conducted partly from Whitehall, partly by the 
commander on the spot, with Dover occasionally assisting. Inex- 
plicable things happened. One ship bringing munitions from 
England took wounded on board and went off home with them, 
carrying with it “about two-thirds of the Rifle Brigade’s stores 
and vehicles.” What was achieved was amply worth achieving, 
but it was no part of the original conception, and it was only 
the indomitable rank-and-file that made it possible. 
* . * 7 
A question that ought to be given much more than local 
attention has just arisen in an interesting form at Plymouth. A 
week or two ago twelve well-known business and professional men 
in that ravaged city, most of them active in various forms of 
public work, issued a statement in which they dwelt on the im- 
mensity of the tasks facing the City Council in dealing with 
possible further raids, and with the vast work of replanning 
and reconstruction that lies ahead, and offered their own ex- 
perience and services if a way could be found to employ them ; 
they meant, as members of the Council, but they expressly dis- 
claimed any desire for positions of prominence such as the chair- 
manship of committees. The trouble, of course, is that since 
city and borough councils have no power of co-option it is hard 
to see how such offers can be taken up except by the resignation 
of existing councillors to make room for new blood. But to leave 


things as they are, with such councils getting staler and more 


stereotyped in the absence of elections is not satisfactory. 
Moreover, in most towns, as in Plymouth, the existing 
council was elected on a_ political basis. The question 
of the applicability of national political divisions to 
municipal administration is debatable at the best of 
times, and at this particular time the only qualifications 
effective should be personal ability and _ disinterestedness 


and willingness to serve. In spite of all the inevitable centralisa- 
tion due to the war, the local authorities ‘save immense responsi- 
bilities to discharge, and it is a matter of real urgency to find a 


way to employ the services of men and women of ability whom 
municipal polemics have not attracted in the past, but who 
today are anxious to make all the contribution they can to the 
solution of the problems facing their own localities. 

* * * * 

The temptation to assume a crack in morale in Germany, ip 
view of the German reverses in the east, should still be resisted, 
There are, it is true, one or two encouraging signs. As lately 
as October the German official radio was declaring that “ winte 
may bring changes, but to the German advantage. But before 
winter comes Russia will be so badly shattered that neither she 
nor her friends will care to talk about the seasons.” Now not only 
straightening of the front,” and “the transition from 
offensive to positional warfare ” announced, but the ominous word 
“retreat” is being openly and officially used. It is easy to con- 
clude that this must have a grave effect on morale at home, 
but the plain fact is that there is no means of knowing whether 
it is having that effect or not. Very little reliable news gets out 
of Germany. What does get out would be important if it were 
all of one tenor, but actually the reports conflict seriously. We 
must suspend judgement about the state of Germany still. 


* 7 * * 


“ 
1S a 


It is exhilarating to read of British troops smashing their way 
through enemy defences in Libya and elsewhere, but not quite 
so gratifying to find them applying that process as extensively 
as they apparently do to their billets at home. On all sides | 
hear complaints, sometimes angry, sometimes almost tearful, 
of the complete disregard for property shown by all ranks once 
the property has been ‘requisitioned for their use. Doors 
smashed, windows smashed, beds smashed, chairs and _ tables 
smashed—such is not an occasional but an all too general tale, 
and though officers as a whole no doubt show more consideration 
than the men, some of them, too, are capable of leaving a con- 
siderable trail of desolation behind them. This, it may be con- 
tended, is a small matter so long as we win the war. But it 
might conceivably be possible to beat Hitler without wrecking 


English homes. 
* . * * 


I expressed confidence the other day that Professor Julian 
Huxley could be relied on to avoid any suspicion of propagandism 
in the course of his present speaking-tour in the United States. 
1 retain that confidence fully, but Dr. Huxley has, I hear, met 
with one initial contretemps, through no fault at all of his own. 
On arriving he was faced with the usual assemblage of reporters, 
whose questions he answered with complete discretion. He 
then received a number of personal friends with whom he was 
able to relapse into a perfectly free “ off-the-record” talk. Un- 
fortunately, one journalist present at the former gathering had 
joined the latter unobserved, with the result that a great deal 
that Dr. Huxley had never uttered for publication was published. 
But that was a few days before America entered the war. It 
could not have mattered greatly then. It ceased to matter at 
all after December 7th. 

* * om 

I referred a week or two ago to the importance of the forth- 
coming by-election in the Willowfield division of Belfast, where 
a Government seat was being contested against the official 
Government candidate by Alderman Midgley, the leader of the 
Ulster Labour Party. The result was a victory for the Labour 
candidate by virtually three to one, 7,209 votes being cast for 
him as against 2,435 for the official Unionist. This, coming so 
soon after the victory of an unofficial over an official Unionist 
in the by-election caused by Lord Craigavon’s death, suggests 
a new independence of temper in Ulster. JANUS. 
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The War Surveyed 


HE position in the Far East has now been clarified. In 
T general it seems that the Japanese have lost as many capital 
the United States in the surprise attack upon Pearl 
Harbour. If these had been the only naval losses, therefore, the 
Japanese strength would be impaired more than that of the 
United States, which has, so far as we know, a much superior 
jouul tonnage. But we have to add to these losses the British 
battleship and battle-cruiser ; and these casualties are not only 
great in themselves, but much more disturbing in their implica- 
Indeed, the circumstances of their loss form part of a 


ships as 


non. : : . ; 
general problem that calls for most serious and most urgent 
consideration. It has been stated that these very valuable ships 


given air-support because of the lack of undamaged 
yerodromes. If the reason were to prove untrue, we should be 
left with a completely inexplicable situation. Air-support nowa- 
days is essential to naval action; and already Japan has been 
made to appear more enterprising than the nation which wrought 
such havoc with the air-weapon at Taranto, Matapan and in the 
‘Bismarck ” battle. 

If this incident stood alone it might be imagined that some 
strange oversight, very unusual in the Navy, had led to the 
operation of this strong squadron without the support it needed, 
and with which it would have seemed only natural it should be 
provided. Indeed, a British admiral has been driven to attempt 
3 justification of the action taken by Admiral Phillips. ‘There 
has even been a statement that the general cloudiness of the 
day was part of his justification. This falls very little short of 
sheer absurdity. There is a school of naval opinion which takes 
the threat from the air so seriously that it would think long 
before risking ships where it might be involved. This attitude 
was prevalent at the time of Italy’s Abyssinian operations, when 
it was customary to regard capital ships exposed to air-attack 
as if they had the fragility of eggs. The experience of the war 
has done much to sweep that fallacy from the naval outlook 
and to favour the other school, which tends to think that the 
air-attack really does not matter, but must be taken as 
among the risks the King’s ships are built to encounter and 


were not 


overcome. 

Of the two attitudes the latter is the more reasonable ; but it 
must make some provision for air-attack, not only in the matter 
of anti-aircraft defence, but also in arranging for the support 
of fighter and other aircraft. Who, remembering Taranto, 
Matapan and the ‘ Bismarck,’ would have ventured to think this 
is not now accepted doctrine? But the loss of the fine battle- 
ship and battle-cruiser have come to remind us that it is either 
not universally accepted, or not uniformly applied. Of course 
Admiral Phillips was thoroughly justified in steaming out to 


destroy the enemy transports and cut his communications. For 
what other purpose was he sent to Singapore? He was sent 
out to attack the transports even at the risk of battle. There 


would have been no point otherwise in sending two such powerful 
ships to the Far East. But there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that he should have been assured of sufficient air-support. The 
suggestion that he could only operate in cloudy weather is itself 
a little absurd, and can only be otherwise if no aircraft were 
available ; and we have been given to understand that Hurricanes 
and Spitfires had arrived at Singapore in numbers adequate to 
the role they might be expected to carry out. 

It is now a commonplace that, with a restricted range, such 
machines cannot operate without the use of adjacent aerodromes. 
In general, it is admitted that aerodromes are necessary for 
the functioning of ail kinds of aircraft, either  shore- 
airfields or the floating aerodromes’ which _aircraft- 
carriers supply. But for the use of fighter-aircraft it is adjacent 
aerodromes that are needed; and as the two warships were 
apparently operating not far from the shore they should have 
been able to rely upon such a condition. If the aerodromes had 
been put out of action we should be driven back on the problem 
that faced us in Crete. Indeed, a war which appeared to be 
largely one of aircraft is now seen to be one of aerodromes. If 
the aircraft are only of use when provided with appropriate aero- 
dromes, it is the aerodromes to which we must attend ; and this 
factor seems very likely to be the deciding element in the main- 
tenance of the Malay Peninsula. The problem, as it has taken 
Shape there, is this: if the Japanese can bomb the Malayan aero- 
dromes to uselessness from Indo-China or from aircraft-carriers, 
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DANGERS 


why cannot we from Malayan aerodromes destroy the airfields 
in Indo-China or the aircraft-carriers? 

There appears to be a tinge of absurdity even in posing such 
a problem ; but can it be said that it is unreal or too crudely 
stated? We have lost the aerodromes at Kota Bahru, in rorthern 
Kedah and in the neighbourhood of Victoria Point. They would 
have been almost invaluable in the attack upon the railway from 
Bangkok, which is presumably now being used to reinforce the 
Japanese main advanced base at Singora. They would have 
been of the utmost importance in providing direct and close 
support for the garrisons of northern Kedah and Kelantan. They 
would have given the opportunity of assisting any movement we 
intended to make from Burma against Thailand. But all have 
been lost ; and now we shall! see them ‘very shortly used for the 
support of the Japanese advance southwards towards Singapore. 

The Japanese apparently seriously propose to sweep all 
Europeans out of eastern Asia. They have attacked Manila, 
where they have, on balance, had little success as yet. They 
have driven in to the island of Hong-kong and are concen- 
trating against it their heavy artillery and bombing-aircraft. 
They are driving southward in the Malay peninsula. It is here 
that the position at the moment looks most serious. They have 
advanced to the southern border of Kedah and are making for 
Selangor, from which place there runs a good road across the 
peninsula to Kuantan. The news about the operations near 
Kuantan is unsatisfactory. But it is obvious that even a small 
force established there could provide a very difficult problem 
for the troops attempting to stem the advance down the west 
coast road towards Selangor. This place is less than two hundred 
miles from Singapore ; and the Japanese intention is evidently 
to press sufficiently close in to Singapore to render it useless as 
a base by incessant air-raids and, if possible, artillery-fire. They 
are already about that distance from the Malacca Strait, and have 
therefore created a bottle-neck of the same character as the 
Sicilian Channel to interfere with traffic between the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea. 

They have already marched a considerable distance towards 
the severance of communications between Britain and Aus- 
tralasia and between the United States and the Near East and 
Russia. They have made it difficult for the United States to 
interfere with their operations, by the capture of Guam and 
the attacks upon Wake and Midway Islands. Most of this 
success is due to air-support, and our lack of it is attributable to 
insufficient attention to our aerodromes. It is wiser to face the 
situation with all its bleak realism, since, as we have to sur- 
mount it, we do well to recognise the enemies that confront us. 
We cannot prudently estimate our chances unless we first weigh 
our risks. It is the fact that all of the achievement of Japan 
depends upon the precarious basis of her sea-power. Without that 
she cannot operate abroad ; she cannot in the final analysis even 
exist. It is the strangest fact in this situation, which one is tired 
of hearing described as “ confused,” that so little has been heard 
of the main fleets. Of the Japanese capital ships two have been 
mentioned. One is sunk and the other probably seriously 
damaged. The United States has lost one battleship, and another 
is damaged but repairable. The two British capital ships are 
sunk. Apart from this we do not know what is the strength of 
the great fleets in the Pacific, or where they are. 

It has been stated that the whole of the remaining considerable 
strength of the United States Pacific fleet is seeking the elusive 
Japanese fleet. No one can imagine that Britain and the United 
States cannot spare sufficient strength to cope with the Japanese 
fleet, as far as we know it. But Japan has given the aircraft- 
carrier a supreme role. The Italians have never liked the type 
and have suffered accordingly. But Japan has constructed a con- 
siderable number of large and small aircraft-carriers, and it is 
important to note that she has recognised the use of the small 
carrier. Her air-strength has been consistently underrated. It 
is not that we have been ignorant of her numerical strength, but 
that we had not realised what reliance she places on her aircraft. 
There is here one of the many ironies of the war. It is Britain 
that has been most enterprising in her use of naval aircraft ; and 
yet it is that factor that has caused our greatest loss. Japan so far 
is reaping all the advantages of the initiative and of the offensive, 
and we are suffering all the disadvantages of the defensive. 
But the United States has not begun to make its weight felt yet. 
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IVE years ago, on November 2sth, 1936, the anti-Comintern 

Pact was signed between Japan jand Germany. The 
Japanese have ever since claimed that it was they who first gave 
a lead to the Nazis in the prosecution of the “New Order” 
policy. In March, 1933, Japan decided to leave the League of 
Nations ; Germany followed suit seven months later and Italy 
much later still. In December, 1934, Japan ended the Washington 
Naval Treaty and in 1936 withdrew from the London Naval 
Conference. Germany was meanwhile proceeding to tear up the 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty one by one. The anti-Comuintern 
Pact was joined by Italy only later, in November, 1937, and by 
other satellites in 1939. Every alliance is ultimately a_ war- 
alliance, and this doctrine has been punctually observed by the 
Nazis and the Nipponists. After the fall of France in the 
summer of 1940, negotiations began for a Three-Power military 
alliance. In September, 1940, a Ten-Year Pact was signed 
between Japan, Germany and Italy, under which the European 
Fascist Powers “recognise and respect the leadership of Japan 
in the establishment of a new order in Eastern Asia,” and vice 
versa. Last week Hitler announced a further agreement, under 
which the three States undertake to make no separate peace and 
to collaborate in establishing the New Order. 

The Far Eastern sector of the New Order, closely correspond- 
ing to the Nazi Prof. Haushofer’s > schemes, covers 
an area of over 16,000,000 square kilometres, 1.e., about 12 per 
cent. of the world’s total area, and has a population of nearly 
700 millions, i.e., 32 per cent. of the world’s total. It includes 
China, Manchukuo, Indo-China, Thailand, the Netherlands East 
Indies, British Malaya, British Borneo and the Philippine Islands. 
Japan proper itself, with its 73 millions and territory representing 
about 2.0 per cent. only of this New Order area, is to be the 
metropolis of the new culture—and of finance and heavy 
industry, while the remaining countries, consisting of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, are to provide the raw materials, 
foodstuffs and light industry. 

Among the political gains to Japan from the Anti-Comintern 
Pact has been Hitler’s recognition (the much-desired foreign 
recognition) of the Japanese puppet régime of Manchukuo and 
the Nanking Government of Wang Ching-wei, the Japanese 
quisling. On the other side of the ledger are the 3,000 expert 
Nazi propagandists working under Gen. Eugene Ott, the 
German Ambassador in Tokyo. They are attached as advisers 
to many State departments, and unofficially coach the potential 
Schnelle Truppen (Speed Troops) through the several Patriotic 
Societies. There are Heinz and Col. Meisinger, who organised 
the Gestapo work in Spain and Poland respectively. Hitler’s 
former aide-de-camp, Wiedemann, who was expelled from his 
post as Nazi Consul-General at San Francisco, is now the 
Consul-General at Tientsin. The value of his knowledge of 
the American Pacific coast is obvious. 

The Japanese leaders have openly boasted that the Tripartite 
Alliance is not merely a political pact, but a great partnership 
in the common ideological and spiritual struggle. Indeed, the 
further claim is made that the new ideas of European Fascism 
have always been the cherished ideals of Japan. Mr. Shiratori, 
a former Japanese Ambassador in Italy and a leader of one of 
the cliques of the influential bureaucracy, writes approvingly of 
his country “reverting to totalitarianism, which has been the 
fundamental principle of Japan’s national life for the past thirty 
For Oriental nations the question is not one of making 
a new choice, but of rediscovering themselves and returning to 
their ancient faith it makes our hearts warm to see ideas 
that have influenced our races for centuries in the past embodied 
in the systems of modern States of Europe.” 

Three years ago Japan took the first most important step 
towards becoming a totalitarian State. The National Mobilisation 
Act of 1938 gives the State the entire power over the moral 
and material resources of the country. It is rightly compared 
to the Nazi Enabling Act of 1933, investing, as it does, the 
executive with plenary powers of ruling the country by ordinances 
without having to consult the Diet or the people. Again, the 
militarists had been clamouring for the creation of one Single 
Party, which may still arise, with its own Fihrer or Duce. But 
as a modus vivendi all political parties were “ voluntarily” dis- 
solved in 1940, and the Imperial Rule Assistance Association was 
built on the model of the Italian Fascist Grand Council. The 
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institution of the Heaven-born Emperor is still more venerateg 
and exploited for their own purposes by the various gTOUps of 
Japanese imperialists. “Our ideal Hitler,” said a spokesman o 
that school, “is one who in all obedience and docility resembles 
the model wife of old Japan, a featureless doll.” 

Under the Peace Preservation Law more than 100,000 arrests 
have been made during the last five years among students and 
people holding radical views and “dangerous thoughts.” Pro. 
fessors of the universities have been expelled for expressing 
liberal views: Prof. Minobe, the well-known authority on Con. 
stitutional Law, was dismissed, and had to resign from the House 
of Peers, for the offence of interpreting monarchy as an organ 
of the State. Special books on “True Meaning of the National 
Polity,” published by the Department of Education, are prescribed 
in schools and colleges, and the propaganda is done through the 
Reservists’ Associations, Young Men’s Associations and the 
terrorist Patriotic Societies. Recently the novels of one of the 
greatest short-story writers in the world’s literature, Guy de 
Maupassant, were put on the Index librorum prohibitorum of 
Nipponism because of their “ individualism, jealousy, eroticism 
and what not, and no Japanese should indulge in such morals 
at this time.” Japan’s aim in education is similar to Dr. Ley’s: 
“Great in knowledge, blind in obedience and f 
faith.” 

The ideological and spiritual partnership with the Nazis, 
much vaunted by Japanese leaders, extends even to anti-Semitism, 
which is now raising its head in the country—a fact little known 
abroad. Several hundred refugees who fled to Japan have now 
been turned out of the country and sent to Shanghai and else- 
where. True, there are not many Jews in Japan; the few there 
are went there in the sixteenth century and have now been 
absorbed into all classes. Still, a Japanese newspaper, Hoch, 
recently wrote: “The Jew must be recognised as the wielder 
of unlimited financial power; the originator of the gold 
standard ; the creator of Masonry as well as other social and 
recreational institutions which shed a demoralising influence, such 
as cafés, dance-halls and certain moving pictures of an undesir- 
able nature. The presence of the 3,000 Jews in any country is 
sufficient to carry out subversive activities.” Another influential 
journal, Asahi, a mouthpiece of the Japanese Army, lashed the 
Jews for having “re-elected Roosevelt for a third term; they 
had coaxed Churchill to wage war on Germany ; the Jews also 
backed Stalin ; the Jews are conspiring to overthrow the world’s 
ruling powers.” 

Despite the avowed ideological kinship, the Nazis and 
Japanese are bound to come to a clash sooner or later. The 
world-dominating aims and aspirations of their expanding systems 
will encroach on each other’s preserves. Admiral Suetsugu, as 
the Home Minister in 1938, said that the objects of Japan cannot 
be achieved “unless the world, now dominated by the white 
race, is reconstructed for that purpose.” General Araki, the 
exponent of the Gospel of Bushido, proposes to carry to the 
further corners of the world “the true spirit of Asia, the 
civilisation of Asia, the benevolence of Asia and, going a step 
further, make manifest to them the mission of Japan.” Unfor- 
tunately for these national leaders, the Nazi Fiihrer does not 
recognise that Japan is, or has ever been, capable of creating a 


fanatical in 





culture. In Mein Kampf, Hitler writes that Japan “owes the 
fundamental elements of its culture to foreign races, 
assimilating and elaborating such elements.” It ‘can _there- 


« 


fore only be called 
a culture.” 

This judgement of the Nazis has always rankled in the minds 
of the proud and sensitive Japanese and caused misgivings as 
to the permanence of the Axis partnership. Long ago, & 
Japanese pro-Nazi journal wrote, paraphrasing Aristotle: “ We 
love our friend Hitler, but we love our own country more.” But 
the Japanese leaders, having once started on the road of wars and 
expansion as a way out of the internal social crisis, find it hard 
now to bring themselves to reverse. Caught in the vicious circle 
of their own creation, they move on from crises to “ incidents” 
and from incidents to wars, and from wars to the present “ greatest 
crisis in the 3,000 years’ history of Japan.” 

“It is a strange desire,” said Bacon, “to seek power and to 
lose liberty ; or to seek power over others and to lose power 
over a man’s self.” 


“the depository, but never the creator, of 
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PLAN FOR A SCHOOL 


By A HEADMASTER 

NE of the problems vexing the public boarding-schools is the 
means of bridging the gap between their present exclusive- 
ness and needs of a democratic Many of these 
hools are deeply conscious of the present separation between 
classes, and are unwilling any to remain symbols of 
separation In a field where exclusiveness is least desirable. At 
same time they feel strongly that to submit quietly to the 
atinction of a good thing because it is not enjoyed by all is a 
yasteful form of suicide. Quite apart from anxiety about their 
future, there exists a sincere desire to come more fully into the 
national life, and a real willingness to be repre- 
ntative of a complete cross-section of the community. All 
they want is the opportunity to do it on reasonable terms, which 
ye briefly: relative independence, the preservation of their 

religious foundation and of their right to experiment freely. 
"There is to this problem. Geographical 
sition alone will decide much. But there is no harm in making 
2 start with a sample of what might happen in the case of a par- 
ticular school. Here are the situation and the suggestion. 
The school I represent is situated on the fringe of a large urban 
wea; town on one side and a varied and beautiful countryside 
yn the other. The local population includes every type of child, 
from working-class parents to those who can afford to send their 
Proximity to town and 


the society. 


longer 


the 


stream of the 


no single solution 


children to expensive boarding-schools. 
countryside provides every social influence which goes to make 
Contacts with the local university, local govern- 
ment, theatre, cinemas, shops and the 
thousand-and-one influences of country-life are all available 
The many acres of school-grounds provide scope for every out- 
door exercise, gardening and farming; the present generous pro- 
vision for most of the arts and crafts merely awaits extension and 
further use. A long tradition of good scholarship, a_ well- 
equipped staff, to a man enthusiastic for the plan I am sug- 
gesting, are waiting to be used. But at the moment these advan- 
tages are available, largely but not exclusively, for boys whose 
parents can pay the high fees which good staffing and expensive 
equipment make necessary, and for that small number of gifted 


e real, 


school lif 


museums, churches, 


boys who can win scholarships. 


If financial considerations were less formidable I should like 
to admit boys roughly on the following basis: 
Boarders, 70 per cent.; consisting of three groups: 
1) Full-fee-paying boarders, 30 per cent. ; 
b) Boarding scholarship-holders, 15 per cent. ; ; 
c) Boarding bursary-holders, 25 per cent. (1.e., remission of fees 
wccording to capacity to pay, including a good proportion of 


those who would normally hold “special places” at a 
secondary school). 

Day Boarders, 30 per cent.: 

i) Full-fee-payers, 15 per cent. ; 

b) Special places, 15 per cent. 

An essential part of the day-boarder arrangement would be that 
day-boarders would stay at school for the whole day, enjoying 
full boarding-school life except for the dormitories. They would 
go home for bed and breakfast. 

The general result of admission on this basis would be that 
about 25 per cent. of the boys would come from poorer homes, 
about 45 per cent. from middle-income homes, and 30 per cent. 
from well-to-do homes. These proportions may not be repre- 
sentative of the class-divisions in the national community, but 
they would not be greatly different, except in the upper range of 
incomes, from the présent situation in the big secondary day- 
schools of the country. Our conception of a school community 
has always been interpreted too narrowly. The time has come 
when we should include parents as well as children in the school- 
, when the school should be the centre of community- 
interest in its neighbourhood, providing facilities for social life, 
study and entertainment for adults as well as for their children, 
bringing together in one piece the school and home life of the 
child In the boarding-school the organisation for such a 
development already exists. 

I estimate that most boarding-schools could work the scheme 
if they received a per capita grant of £35 per annum, which is 


sOciery 


a little more than the cost to the State of a secondary-school 
pupil, but we must remember that it includes cost of feeding. 
As the buildings and grounds are already provided the 


bargain would be a good one, and by making no discrimination 
between them as regards grant it would recognise the fact that 
all children, rich and poor, are members of the community. If 


public schools were abolished and secondary education became 








free for rich and poor alike, ie., if the better-off parent had no 
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option but to send his children to the State secondary school, 
the country would have to pay the same for each pupil irrespec- 
tive of the parent’s capacity to pay. The suggestion I make is 
merely an extension of that principle, with no great restriction on 
the parent’s freedom of choice. At the same time, the com- 
munity would be making much more use of schools which on 


purely educational grounds have proved their value. It would 
cost less than £10,000 for each school-unit of 300 pupils. 
The practical difficulties facing such an experiment are 


enormous ; only the fir:ancial backing of the Board of Education 
could make it possible ; and no legislation at present exists to 
provide the machinery. No independent school possesses funds 
sufficient either to start bravely on its own, or to enable it to snap 
its fingers at those parents who for the worst social reasons might 
withdraw their sons so democratic an institution. But I 
am convinced that if such schools were common we should have 
done something to break down the present cleavage between 
classes, without sacrificing much that is good in our educational 
tradition. 


THE VOCABULARY OF WAR 


By SIR WILLIAM MARRIS 
Y way of change from graver matters, it may be entertaining 
to recall the routes by which many of the military terms 
which we are using every day came into the language. Many 


from 


of us in youth may have got our first vivid pictures of war 
rot from the Old Testament or Caesar, but from the Iliad. But 
the war terms which the Greeks have given us are curiously 


are “tactics” and “ strategy,” and (at 
one remove) “machine.” “Siren,” once a word of magic, has 
suffered unmerited devaluation. Another good Greek word, 
“ phalanx” seems to have gone entirely Spanish and political. 
*Periscope” is a sound neologism from the Greek, and so is 
“helicopter”; but these happy inventions are rare. The late 
Sir Arnold Wilson bravely suggested that the Greek word 
“ krédemnon ”—the life-saving scarf which Ino gave to Odysseus 
—should be adopted for the defensive girdle which defeated the 
magnetic mine ; but evidently his lively fancy did not appeal! to 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 

With the evidence of their occupation before us in the shape 
of the “ strata,” “valla” and > which the 
Romans left in Britain, it is natural for us to think of Latin 
as the chief source of our military terminology. It has, of course, 
given us a large number of prosaic terms, like “army,” “ armis- 
“cavalry,” “detonator,” “explosive,” “ neutral,” “ sub- 
" and so forth: all these explain themselves, and their 
But the days of Hadrian 
fought not merely in many 
Many words of common 


few. Chief among them 


“ castra,” “ fossae ” 


« 


tice,” 
marine’ 
metal has acquired no patina 
and Severus British troops have 
European wars, but all over the earth. 
military usage, though ultimately of Roman origin, have gained 
fresh colour in their passage through Italy, France or Spain. 
Others have come to us from further afield, either direct or 
through a foreign tongue, and naturally it is about words in 
these categories that richer savour clings. 

Most of the common terms for army personnel are transmuted 
from the Latin. A soldier is the man paid in 
a mercenary was one who “earned” his hire ; an “ officer” 
the work done. “ Military” seems to imply originally “ acting 
in unison”; “hostage” properly means “a guaranteed guest,” 
to the shame of the Germans, who behave as if it were derived 
from “hostia,” a victim. “ Troop” means flock ; “forces” are, 
of course, the strong ones. And when we remember how 
armies swore terribly in Flanders,” it is amusing to realise that 
“infantry,” if one goes far enough back, were the juniors, the 
children, in fact “the speechless ones.” 

A “regiment” is merely a thing commanded. The root notion 
of “brigade” is simply a wrangle. This may remind the elders 
among us of an old joke in Punch: “The dragoon subaltern, 
asked what was the proper function of cavalry in war, replied 
that it lend refinement to what would otherwise be a 
vulgar brawl.” Etymologically, at all events, the respectable 
“brigadier” has for cousin the less reputable “brigand.” A 
“platoon” is a small agglomeration, and is akin to pellet and 
pelota. A “colonel” commands a column. The 
the Boer war were once trumpeters. The “sergeant ” is 
surprisingly he who A “chaplain ” originally a 
custodian of the chapel (“capella”), where was deposited the 
sacred cloak (“cappa”) of St. Martin, patron saint of beggars, 
and also of Armistice Day. 

In no language does any creditable significance attach to the 
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words used for war itself. The Greek “ poiemos” (which sur- 
vives with us only in the anaemic form “ polemic”) seems 
fundamentally to mean “quivering” or “confusion.” The 
Greeks’ word for battle, “mache” (surviving bloodlessly in 
“logomachy ”), meant hacking. Oj the two corresponding terms 
in Latin, “bellum” meant not “a dainty thing” but the 
duel, the struggle between two adversaries ; and “ pugna,” fight, 
implies crudely a set-to with fists. Of these parents, “ belligerent ” 
is the sole survivor as a term of war; “ bellicose ” and “ pug- 
nacious”” have only secondary relevance. Our own ancestors, 
to do them justice, seem to have shared the sane Greek view 
about the insanity of war, for our word “war” itself means 
wtimately “ confusion.” 

“ Battle, “ battery,” “battalion” all go back to the root idea 
of beating. A “campaign” is conducted in the field; an 
“ambush” is properly laid in a weod; a “route” march is a 
march by broken (rupta) roads; a “raid” is a riding foray. 
“Attack” is akin to “attach,” and means to make contact. 
“Patrol” seems to be a slang term for foot-slogging through 
the mud. “Skirmish” is akin to scrimmage, and once more 
“ Camouflage,” which appeared in the last 
“camouflet,” in the sense 


Suggests disorder. 
war, is believed to be connected with 
of blowing smoke in one’s face. “Echelon” conveys a picture 
of a tilted ladder (scala). “Sector” rather suggests that the 
front is the arc of a circle, much as “rank” is connected with 
ring. A “parade” is a preparation; a “file” is a thread of 
soldiers ; a “ pioneer” is one who goes afoot like a “ pawn” at 
chess, or a “peon” in India. “ Picket” was once a tethering- 
stake for horses. “Sentry” is a colloquial form of sanctuary, 
and has nothing to do with “ Sentinel,’ which Mr. Weekley 
ingeniously traces to an Italian word for latrine, by reason of the 
likeness in outline between the outdoor-latrine of mediaeval 
days and a sentry-box upon the ramparts. 

For the designation of its highest rank the Navy has drawn 
upon the Arabic. “Admiral” is the Amir (of the sea). 
Commodore ” shares with “Commander” the meaning of one 
entrusted with responsibility. A “fleet” is that which floats ; 
a “squadron” is that which forms square. The last war revived 
the term “Monitor,” which was the name of the Federal 
turretship which successfully engaged the Confederate 
‘Merrimac’ in 1862. A “corvette” is not beaked like a 
raven, but goes back to “corbis,” a basket, which suggests that 
its prototype was a coracle. A “sloop” is that which slips. 
A “torpedo” is a thing that benumbs. 

The Royal Artillery have ranged in their terminology about 
as widely as their motto “ Ubique” implies. “ Artillery ” means 
equipment: the word is applied in the Bible to Jonathan’s bow 
and arrows, and the root idea seems to be aptness rather than 
art. A “cannon” is simply a pipe (there is characteristic 
precision about Kipling’s phrase “in reeking tube”) and 
“canyon” and “cane” are its remote kinsmen. “Gun” is 
thought to have been named after a certain Lady Gunhild, 
much as Mons Meg and Big Bertha were given feminine names. 
“ Ordnance” means standardised; a “rifle” is that which is 
scored or grooved ; a “ cartridge” is made of paper; the trigger 
is a puller and akin to “trek”; a “fuse” means a spindle, 
which in shape it resembled. A “bullet” is a small ball or 
knob (bulla), which in its secondary sense of seal or sealed 
document has given us two other war-words, “billet” and 
“bulletin.” “Bayonet” is traditionally ascribed to Bayonne, 
and “pistol” to Pistoia. “Howitzer” was once a Bohemian 
catapult. “Shrapnel” is in the same category as Maxim, Martini, 
Lyddite, Zeppelin and other things named after the inventor. 
“Maroon,” the siren’s predecessor, is derived from chestnut, 
its meaning of “firework” being possibly due to the popping 
of roasted chestnuts in the fire. 

As a newcomer the Air Force has chosen its terminology 
more deliberately, but not always well. It began by drawing 
on the Latin word for bird, and the Greek word for air. But 
“airman” and “flying” have displaced “aviator” and 
“aviation,” and one may hope that “airplane” will expel the 
ugly hybrid “aeroplane.” “Aerodrome” is an_ unintelligent 
echo of “hippodrome,” and ought to mean a place where air 
runs. “ Runway” puts it to shame by its apt brevity. “Hangar” 
seems to have been once either a penthouse, or a smithy. In 
search of picturesque names for different types of planes 
designers have ranged far afield. “ Tomahawk” is Red Indian ; 
Hurricane is Caribbean. These are certainly better than the 
unaesthetic “ Aerocobra”: but the English name “ Spitfire” is 
unbeatable for aptness 

The Royal Tank Corps has not developed a large separate 


“ “ 


vocabulary; but there is no military word that has gone through 
greater changes than its own eponym. When its invention 
wanted some non-revealing name for their new weapon, they 
deliberately picked a word which for most people signified an 
innocuous water-cistern, or other container of liquid. But that 
was not the original meaning of the word “tank.” It reached 
this country from India, where it signified the slimy and pesti- 
ferous pools, often fringed with palm-trees, which are character. 
istic of the Lower Bengal landscape. No wonder that the 
Portuguese called them “tanque,” “stagnant things”; for in 
truth there is no stagnation on earth to surpass that of a Bengal 
tank. But it is one of the ironies of language that a name signi- 
fying sluggish inertia in excelsis should be worn so comfortably 
by the fast, powerful plunging, monsters which have transformed 
the face of modern. battle. Compared with this it is but a mild 
Surprise to discover that their “caterpillar” wheels hark back 
to a vision of a hairy cat. 

Some of the names appropriate to “sonorous metal blowing 
martial sounds” are purely imitative, like “trumpet” and 
“fanfare.” “Bugle” was once bugle-horn, the horn of a wild 
ox. “Drum” is also onomatopoeic. “Tuck” (of drum) and 
“tucket” (of trumpets), both obsolete, derive from “touch”: 
and the same syllable is heard also in “tocsin” (alarm-bell) 
“Tattoo ” originally meant “ Lights out ”: 
and was the signal for closing the taps, that is to say the taprooms 

About the Royal Engineers’ designation there is no fundamental 
modesty. The “engineer” is the man of skill or genius. 
“ Barrack,” which reaches us by Spanish-Italian route, has the 
idea of “barrier” and is akin to “barrage,” though not to 
barricade, which means “ rolling out the barrels ” for purposes of 
Cantonment” and “quarters” both signify division; 
but it is uncertain what is the root notion of the term “to give 
quarter.” A “mess” is that which is put on the table. Authori- 


“ 


“ 


“ 


it was spelt “ taptoo” 


“ ’ 


defence 


ties are not agreed whether its other meaning, “ displeasing con- 
fusion,” is or is not an ironic use of the same word. Among 
terms of fortification, “bastion” is merely a building and has 
kinship with “ bastille.” “Glacis ” is a slippery place; a “ ramp” 
is a place to be climbed ; a “berm” is merely a brim or ledge 
“Parapet” and “ parados,” that is to say cover for the breast 
and back, exemplify the right use of “ para,” meaning “ 
for or against.” So, too, “ parachute ” is a correct formation: but 
“ paravane” is a monstrous word; it ought to be “ paramine.” 
“Casemate ” has in it the idea of “chasm,” a gaping hole ; and 
casually it leads us to a more notable word of which much may 
be heard before the war ends. When about 300 years ago the 
chemist von Helmont needed a term for his new discovery he 
chose, or made, the word “ gas,” with some vague reference to 
“chaos.” “Chaos” and “chasm” alike mean “ yawning ”; and 
it is to be noted that when Pope imagines the dying out of all 
life, art and intelligence in all-pervading coma, he makes Dullness 
pervade the cosmos like a gaseous vapour: 
“And Chiefless Armies dozed out the Campaign, 
And Navies yawned for orders on the Main.” 

We do not expect indeed that by such means the present wat 
will end; but, first and last, there runs this curious parallel. 
Not only was war, as we have seen, thought of by primitive 
man as the negation of all sense and order, but also its modem 
promoters have devised as one of its deadliest weapons gas, that 
thing which in men’s minds is associated with Chaos, Disorder, 
and what the poet calls “the Yawn of Gods.” 


AUBADE 


AND love like clou2s against the sun 
Blows banners against the eastern sky; 
And love like stars when day is done 
Lights the way to Babylon; 
And love like mountain stream fast flows, 
Drops deep into oblivion’s pool, 
And love like western wind blows cool 
Upon the burning-petalled rose. 
SHEILA SHANNON 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


ingenious device for marking the passage of the years between 
1914 and 1918. The same patriotic verse was sung five times 
wer in such a way as to show the increasing strain of war. The 
gest version, W hich was the version of 1914, was gay, adventurous, 
luring and aloof ; one had the impression that the wench who 
ang the song might well have been singing “The Absent-Minded 
Beggar” 08 1899; inviolable, invincible and unperturbed, 
Britannia, with a certain dismissive levity, was sending her lads 
qerseas. The second version, which marked the transition to 
the autumn of I915, was less confident ; the notes still fluttered 
nily, but the first year’s casualties had left their mark. The 
third version was increasingly tense, since already our accustomed 
disasters had crowded thick around us and the bombs had begun 
to fall. By the 1917 version the mouth of the singer, a mere 
wse-bud in 1914, began to show hard lines at the corners ; and 
the fifth time she sang the song the girl almost staggered with 
exhaustion, her legs seemed to drag, and as she forced her smiles 
and her tremolos, one felt that her poor ribs creaked and ached. 
The words did not vary, they remained frivolous and confident ; 
the girl was the same, and she twirled her arms and hands with 
identical gestures ; yet at the last version one felt indeed that hers 
was the head upon which four mighty years had come and that 
It was a most ingenious device. 


[' one of his retrospects, Mr. Noel Coward adopted an 


the eyelids were a little weary. 
* * * * 

I observe in myself and in my friends today a similar attrition 
of those protective sheaves in which our nerves are encased. 
We still sing the same resolute and indeed triumphant song. 
Yet we sing it a little louder, our gestures are more emphatic, 
our smile more forced. So much nervous effort is expended 
upon keeping our minds clear and bright about the war, so many 
of our mental troops are massed in the front trenches, that all 
sorts of small disorders break out in the rear and on the lines 
of communication. Minor discomfitures cause us unreasonable 
irritation ; a shoe-lace will snap, and instead of comforting our- 
slves for this misfortune by the pleasurable exercise of weaving 
a new shoe-lace in and out of the eye-holes, a great wave of 
depression surges up within us, and our souls are darkened by 
thoughts of how frail and perishable are the adjuncts of our 
life, how almost certain it is that there will be a shortage of 
shoe-laces in the shops. Some slighting reference to oneself, 
some outburst of ill-temper on the part of a friend—which in 
times of peace would be dismissed with indifference or sympathy 
—looms sullenly with the bloated shape of mass-hostility, and 
the wind of the wings of persecution-mania brushes for a moment 
against the cheek. Even our sense of humour (that gay little 
companion who trots beside us chattering, and who in times of 
distress will place his cool little hand in ours)}—even a sense of 
humour has to be looked for; one turns one’s head in search 
of that merry guide and he is no longer there ; he has lingered 
behind to read the stop-press news. And there are moments 
when one wakes in the dawn, and when the whole weight of 
this war comes crushing down) that are cold as steel. At such 
moments of agony one is consoled only by the consciousness that 
so deep and wide a sorrow must serve some unseen good. 


* 7 * * 
My memory of the last war tells me that these moods of 
nervous depression come in waves. For no very particular 


reason one passes through dark zones into lighter zones, and it 
may well be that when the snow-drops come I shall be snapping 
all my shoe-laces with delight. 
consider how infinitely preferable is the lot of any Englishman to 
the lot of any German. 
upon the spiritual torments through which any German of my 
own age, temperament and experience, must now be passing. For 
us, as for the Americans, this war was wholly inevitable ; for 
the Germans it was not inevitable. 
between 1933 and 1939 had I been a German politician of liberal 
sentiments and humane understanding? 
with my fellow-countrymen a sense of humiliation over the defeat 
of 1918, and a belief that the great practical virtues of the 
German people entitled them to the position and authority of 
a Great Power. 
the Weimar Republic, and I might even have felt that the parlia- 
mentary system was not that most suited to the German genius. 
I should have doubted the efficacy or even the fairness of the 


It is a constant solace also to 


I often reflect in solemn sympathy 


What should I have done 


I should have shared 


I should have been distressed by the failure of 
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League of Nations, and I should have felt that Germany would 
always be slighted so long as she remained in a position of 
physical inferiority. I should have feared also that the evident 
weakness of the central government, and the increasing audacity 
of the disruptive elements, might well lead to chaos and even 
anarchy. I should have regarded Hitler as a ridiculous dema- 
gogue, but at the same time I might have recognised that 
Germany was ripe for revivalism, and that any revivalist was 
better than none. Consciously or unconsciously, I should have 
been terrified of a second inflation, and should have put up with 
many limitations of my liberal doctrine if only so great a disaster 
could be evaded. I should probably have been a supporter of 
Hitler in 1933. But when from 1933 onwards, disillusion rurned 
into distaste and distaste into acute alarm, what attitude should 
I have adopted? I might have resisted and faced the rubber 
truncheon ; I might have escaped and faced the bitterness of 
exile. Yet I should probably have remained silent, hoping vainly 
that things would improve, passing almost insensibly from self- 
deception to self-deception. Only today I should see quite 
clearly the approaching ruin of my country ; and I should know 
that this ruin had come because people such as myself had not 
been honest enough and brave enough in time. To the bitter- 
ness of disaster would be added the bitterness of self-reproach. 
What, in comparison to so terrible an indictment, is the blame 
which we can lay upon ourselves? 
* * * * 

It may seem no very warm shape of comfort to be aware that 
one’s opposite numbers in Germany are suffering more acutely 
than one is oneself. It is for me a small and recurrent solace to 
realise that when nervous depression comes to us it comes from 
physical causes, such as overwork, and that there are no causes 
whatsoever springing from any spiritual diseases. The conquer- 
ing encouragement is, however, to be found in forcing ourselves 
continually to see the war in the right proportions of power, time 
and space. The British public are congenitally sensitive to naval 
disasters, and the loss of our two battleships off Malaya, coupled 
with the damage done to the American navy at Pearl Harbour, 
continues to create a mood of pessimism which is out of propor- 
tion to the essential factors. It would be foolish to underestimate 
the very grave disadvantages implicit in the Japanese successes, 
or not to share the Prime Minister’s feeling that heavy punish- 
ment must follow. Yet although amazingly successful as a short- 
time stratagem, the Japanese outrage remains, as I stated last 
week, a political blunder. It has united the American peopte in 
a resolve to revenge themselves for this colossal affront. It has 
shown them, in a dramatic form, that their own security is in 
imminent danger. And it has brought them into the war against 
all our enemies, conscious that this is not a battle into which they 
have either drifted or been beguiled, but a fight which has been 
thrust upon them by base and brutal methods, and which is a 
war to the death. 


* + * * 
How strange it was to be in London last week and to 
realise that the public (stunned as they were by our naval 


losses) seemed unaware that two decisive events had occurred. 
The fact that the United States have entered the war against all 
our enemies means in all certainty that Germany cannot win 
The fact that Congress has almost in the first hour voted for the 
creation of an American expeditionary force means that Germany 
is certain to be beaten. It may be that for the next eight months 
we shall suffer bitterly ; but when that grim period is past the 
road to victory stretches clear ahead. The British public did not 
realise the import of these great events. There was no jubilation, 
nor did the Stars and Stripes float from our public buildings. 
Twelve months from now, when we look back upon that amazing 
week, we shall say that Sunday, December 7th, of this year 
marked the end of all the Axis hopes. I trust that our American 
associates have not been offended by our temporary absence of 
mind. The B.B.C. were the first to recover their sense of pro- 
portion and their “salute to America” on Saturday night was 
a reminder of what our cause has gained these days in spirit and 
in power. They quoted the “American Letter” of Archibald 
MacLeish which I have already sought to bring to the notice of 
readers of The Spectator. “ America,” writes MacLeish, “is a 
great word ...a shining thing in the mind.” It is a word 
which will strike fear in Germany, a deep, corroding fear. 
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THE THEATRE 
“The Morning Star.’’ At the Globe. 


It is much to Emlyn Williams’ credit that he has written and pro- 
duced the first serious play about the war ; but it is a pity that 
he has failed to make the most of his opportunities. In depicting 
the impact of last winter’s blitz he has chosen a middle-class 
household in Chelsea, and, as far as factual mat+rial goes, he 
certainly presents the bourgeoisie with a vivid and accurate 
picture of the way they behaved at that time. 

Unfortunately this aspect of the play is overlaid by a fantastic- 
ally melodramatic plot rather in the Cronin style. The hero is 
a young doctor who becomes disillusioned by the war and 
succeeds in writing a best-seller as an antidote. He also takes 
up with a brainless young blonde who is at best no better than 
she should be ; and at the same time he makes a special point of 
being rude to his wife. The death of his younger brother in the 
Battle of Britain brings him to his senses, and he returns to his 
research work, out of which comes a vital discovery which is 
sabotaged by the red-tape men. A convenient casualty in the 
Chelsea drawing-room enables him to try out his theory, but the 
impromptu operation is a failure, and we leave him reconciled 
to his wife and determined to continue the fight for humanity 

The play lacks form and coherence. The last act in particular 
is an incredible hotch-potch of unresolved incident ; it was pre- 
sumably the dramatist’s intention that it should be pulled together 
by the doctor’s final impassioned speech. This speech. however, 
defeats its own ends not merely by being too long, but also 
because its sentiments are expressed in a woolly manner and fail 
to achieve the positive and active sense of endeavour which is its 
only point. Like Chaplin in The Great Dictator, Emlyn Williams 
has failed to realise that undoubted sincerity is not enough to 
cover up loose writing ; and with all respect to his acting through- 
out the play, he cannot in this instance be compared to Chaplin. 

The play is exceedingly well-mounted, and the cast is one of 
the most talented seen for some time. Elliot Mason, as the 
Chelsea chatelaine, gives us a character absolutely true to type. 
Frederick Lloyd, as a crusty doctor, and Roddy Hughes, as his 
Welsh manservant, operate the sub-plot with great skill ; and 
Angela Baddeley and Ambrosine Phillips, as the doctor’s two 
women, provide admirable foils for each other. But the whole 
cast—including Emlyn Williams himself—is overshadowed by 
Gladys Henson as the charwoman. Here is no type, but pure 
humanity, presented with a sympathy and understanding which 
come straight from the heart. Basi. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


* Judas Was a Woman.” At the London Pavilion.- 
the Blues.”’ At the Plaza. 

Judas Was a Woman is Jean Renoir’s La Béte Humaine with 
a new and rather stupid title and English captions superimposed 
to explain the French dialogue. The story is by Zola, and the 
players are headed by Jean Gabin and Simone Simon. The 
partial anglicising has resulted in a few deletions being made 
in the original film (even after two years as the champions of 
European liberty, the British public must not apparently be 
allowed too formidable a display of Continental intelligence) ; 
but the film under its gaudy new title remains a masterpiece 
which should be seen and seen again. Completed in 1939, it 
represents the magnificent climax of a brief period of French 
cinema in which a sombre realism of style yielded also such 
memorable films as Quai des Brumes and Hotel du Nord. 
Over a period of little more than two years, which was brought 
to an end by the outbreak of war, French film-makers established 
a virile link with the highest traditions of realism im French 
literature. Now the French cinema is dead. Jean Renoir, who 
directed Judas Was a Woman, and Jean Gabin, its star, are 
both in America. Only a very few figures in the French industry 
are collaborating with the Nazis. 

Jean Gabin plays the part of the engine-driver who is 
periodically overcome by brainstorms and murderous impulses. 
Simone Simon appears as his lover, the station-master’s wife, 
who fails to persuade the engine-driver to murder her husband, 
but is herself finally murdered during one of her lover’s seizures. 
Gabin gives a brilliant impersonation of this intelligent sensitive 
man, anxious to enjoy the simplicities of life, but driven on to 
tragedy by the affliction which he knows may pounce upon him 
at any moment. This contrast between the simple pleasures of 
everyday life and th: tortured human being has been the theme 
of most of the outstanding French productions, and it has never 
been used to better advantage than by Jean Renoir in this film. 
The engine-driver finds an escape to sanity in the roaring speed 
of his express train, and this is beautifully established by first- 
rate photography and cutting and by the sensitive acting of 
Gabin, whose assurance is always belied by a haunted gentleness. 
Jean Gabin is probably the screen’s greatest tragedian. 

Unfortunately, The Birth of the Blues is not the story of 
jazz music. This great screen-subject is at present occupying 
the attention of Mr. Orson Welles, and in the meantime we have 


** Birth ot 
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Mr. Bing Crosby singing and playing his way through a per; 

piece about a band that went “hot” before its time and oan 
to get to Chicago where its worth would be appreciated Ri 

Crosby is more at ease on the screen than any actor es: 
right to be. He sees no need to act at all—is just his singinn 
whistling self—and so comfortable about it that for many people 
his films must represent. the least exacting form of relaxation that 


exists. EpGar Anstry. 
B.E.N.A. 

War does not kill British interest in natural history, though 
it_ may scotch it. Evidence of this is supplied by the re. 


emergence of the British Empire Naturalists’ Association (Bena) 
with its Quarterly, which (though shrunk to a miniature size) 
contains precious and lively ‘information on all sorts of subjects 
including birds, butterflies, salt-marshes and the chalk cliffs of 
Dover. A most pleasing item of news concerns that rare and 
interesting bird, the ruff, of whose breeding in England we 
expect to hear. A reeve was seen in Cambridgeshire on 
October 31st and, more surprisingly, a ruff in Lancashire op 
October 5th. The most highly favoured county is usually 
Norfolk. Its opposite number may be said to be Cheshire, which 
attracts perhaps more rare birds (such as during last August 
greenshank, spotted redshank, greenland wheatear) than other 
less happier lands. Its meres, such as that at Tabley, are jp 
some sort a parallel to the Broads of the Eastern Counties or, 
may one say, the bird-haunted Vlei of South Africa. 


A Weather-Wise Bird 

I heard the other day from a farmer a detail of weather. 
prophecy that was new to me. His farm, though a good 70 miles 
from the sea—the North Sea—is very popular with the gulls, 
Most of them are black-headed gulls, the London-loving species, 
which of course is almost an inland bird. It breeds inland and 
delights to follow the plough at any time. With these gulls are 
often a few herring-gull, which, though essentially a sea-coast 
bird, seems to have a liking for the presence of man. The 
presence of these two species suggests no inference, but as soon 
as their company is joined by a lesser black-back or two, then 
the farmer looks out for squalls. His latest prognostic from their 
presence was duly fulfilled. Even the Roman augurs were not 
fonder of taking omens from the birds than our countryfolk. 
Inland flying-gulls of undistinguished species and the calling and 
wild flying of rooks are everywhere taken as signals of tempest. 
I find the following passage in a book on the weather, published 
presumably before 1881-2, when the gulls first appeared in 
numbers in St. James’s Park: “It is a sure sign of impending 
rough weather when sea-gulls come up the Thames and show 
themselves in the London parks.” Presumably London has 
smooth weather only in the gulls’ breeding-season ! 


Populous Vermin 

Perhaps because of very open weather, rats and rabbits, both 
undesirable neighbours, are already breeding. It is a grim 
calculation that a pair of either species may increase the popula- 
tion by several hundred within the year. The rat has the bigger 
litter—often about the size of a big covey of partridges—but the 
rabbit perhaps practises a quicker succession of offspring. 
Thanks to the present value of their skins and flesh, rabbits have 
been nearly exterminated in some districts, and while the value 
remains, it is quite suverfluous to urge destruction; but a 
thorough campaign against rats, whose numbers today are legion, 
is becoming a necessary act of national economy. Their dog and 
cat enemies are fewer, though perhaps foxes, which destroy 
quantities, are more numerous. So are stoats and weasels, which 
expel rats if they do not destroy them. 


In the Garden 

In winter, when other salads are difficult to grow without heat, 
it is a desirable habit, where possible, to keep a box of cress 
or mustard and cress by the kitchen door, that the cook may 
cut what she wants without waste. Cress is the best form of 
salad in winter, and it is easily and quickly grown, though not 
all people do it in the best way. The seed should not be buried 
at all nor should it be watered. The finest possible soil should 
be on the surface and all watering should be done some while 
before the sowing. A sheet of glass over the box is advisable 
throughout the period, which is rather less than a fortnight 
for the mustard and rather more for the cress. A very successful 
experiment or two (one by an expert at Girton College, Cam- 
bridge) has persuaded the critics to advise a winter sowing 
of culinary peas. It is recorded by a very suggestive gardener in 
the Estates Magazine that peas sown under cloches in December 
have yielded full pods in the following May, an astonishingly 
early date. However, most of us would be wiser to content our- 
selves with broad beans. I do not remember to have seen them 
grow better than during this December. May they and the 
wheat not prove “ winter-proud.” W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 
REGIONAL PRODUCTION CONTROL 


gin—There is deep insight in Mr. Hammersley’s article on “ Some 
poduction Deadlocks,” particularly “since most of what he suggests 
. contained in the Star Plan blue print which Mr. Ellis Smith, 
ie Trades Union M.P., when making his maiden speech from the 
Opposition front bench, spread in front of the Speaker a week or 
wo ago. Mr. Hammersley asks that the regionai chairmen be so 
facturers Here are the unanimously agreed proposals of the Rochester 
joint Advisory Commuttee on December 4th, 1941 (This is probably 
the only remaining active committee set up unde: the original Area 


Boards.) : 

1) All trade, unonists in the district should get vogether and 
glect an agreed number, say a dozen or so, to join a ull committee 
with : 

2) An equal number of the management representatives in the 


district. ; ; ; 
2’ From this full committee, which should meet from ume to ume, 


3 
there shoula then be selected a district production-committee of 
three worker representatives and three management representatives. 

4) These district committees covering the whole region should 
then get together and elect the three worker and three management 
representatives of the regional board. 

s) The worker-management representatives on the regional! board 
should then select, additionally if need be, their own chairman, 
who would be chairman of the regional board, and since this chair- 
manship would be a very full-time job of vital national importance, 
the selection should be agreed with the War Cabinet 

6) Then, the full-time chairman of the regional board should, with 
all the three-and-three district committees, agree who the district 
committee chairman should be, for he would have to work with 
them and make strong demands on their services. Thus we should 
have district commuttees of three worker and three management 
representatives and a chairman. It 1s also suggested that committees 
and chairmen, both im the districts and regionally should come up 
for re-election annually. 

7) The chairman of the regional voard would then be held per- 
sonally responsible for the total productive efficiency of the region, 
and in the same way the chairman of the district committee would 
be personally .esponsible for the total productive efficiency of his 
district. By the above scheme these men would be supported by 
worker-management commutiees of the highest possible prestige and 
could not fail to bring about at once an infinite improvement of our 
total war Output 

It is doubtful whether much heed will be given to these 
proposals, which have been forwarded to the proper quarters, but 
they deserve close attention for they are born from qver cighteen 
months of close co-operation in a fine representative body of trades 
unionists and employers.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE DICKSON. 

Managing Director, Winget, Limited, Rochester 
(Member of :he London and S.E. Regionai Board). 


WOMEN AND LABOUR 


Sir.—However this period 1s described by future historians, it will 
most certainly not be described as an age of chivalry. The war has 
shown up in a vivid way the real position of the majority of women 
in this country. Their labour is taken for granted, their physical 
sufferings are taken for granted, their inferior material wealth is taken 
for granted 

The problems of the majority of women have been largely ignored. 
The destructive. degrading poverty during the years of youth, while 
their children are still young—the poverty that turns many women 
of forty and into worn-out all the evils that this 
poverty produces have been accepted as inevitable and “ natural.” Little 
has been done to provide nurseries and kindergartens, the vast material 
waste and mental degradation that is the real nursery of the majority of 
our children. has been allowed to continue. 

And now comes a time of emergency. We need the maximum out- 
put of every individual—and it cannot be given. Sufficient arrange- 
ments have not been made for the care of infants and young children. 
The health of thousands of women is below what it should be There 
is the usual, vast, unnecessary waste. Further immense demands 
are now being made on this majority of women, and there is still 
no effort to guarantee their welfare. Welfare inspection of factories, 
workrooms and shops employing women is not, so far as I know, 
compulsory. Nor is it compulsory, so far as I know, for factories 
to employ welfare workers and provide suitable rest-rooms for women 
employees. And why is it not compulsory? Because it would expose 
the conditions in which many women have to work. It would expose 
the bad state of health in which they are expected to work and the 


less wrecks—and 













general lack of care which surrounds their lives. 

There is nothing between us and the materialisation of certain 
reforms, including family allowances, except the irritation it would 
cause to a small majority, for reasons that are wholly despicable. The 
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standards of chivalry have been discarded, but need they be discarded 
for ever? The principles of Christiamity are ignored, the ideals of 
Democracy are given lip-service only—and all to satisfy small 
materialistic minority. Surely it 1s time that this minority was ignored 
and those who have laboured for the well-being of the majority should 
insist that certain great evils are ended, now? 

War does not justify the postponement of social reforms, on the 
contrary, it makes their need overwhelming. For those who feel that 
I may be exaggerating, the following books mighi be of 
W orking-class Wives, by Margery Spring Rice; The Case for Family 
Allowances, by Eleanor Rathbone; and Progress and Poverty, by 
Seebohm Rowntree.—Yours truly, JOAN BROOKE. 

Grimstone Manor, Gilling, East York. 


interest: 


Sir,—We are rationed tor food and for clothing, but there remains 
one commodity whose unequal distribution will certainly be increased 
by the callling up of all single young women. I refer to domestic 
help. Many hundreds of women are for the first time in their lives 
doing their own household work to the best of their ability, and 
doing it cheerfully, but there is rea: hardship and suffering among 
elderly and delicate women, and among the mothers of young children 
whose servants have left them to do war work and whom they 
cannot replace. 

If you can offer fabulously high wages and specialised work on a 
staff you may be successful in obtaining help, otherwise your success 
is likely to be in inverse proportion to your need. 

A pathetic advertisement for domestic help from an ex-Civil servant 
and his wife appeared in The Times the other day, both were over 
seventy and unable to do housework. In the same column there 
were two demands for upper housemaids, one for a family of three! 
Domestic help is as necessary as food and clothing for some old 
and delicate people, it is, in fact, more important that they should 
have one servant than that anyone should have two or more Can 
anything be done about it?—Yours truly, 

MARGARET SPARROW 
New Barn House, Ferry Hinksey, Oxford. 


FIRST-LINE AIR STRENGTH 


S1r,—Although an exaci definition of first-line air strength is not 
possible (authorities differ so much), that given by “Janus” is, in 
spite of its R.A.F. origin, fundamentally different from the more 
usually accepted versions. Defined in “A Spectator’s Notebook ” as 
“the number of machines able to take the air 31 a moment's notice 
in normal circumstances, and to be kept at that figure, in spite of a 
high rate of wastage,” it implies all such aircraft, including trainers, 
and excludes operational aircraft held in immediate reserve. I think 
it is universally agreed that training aeroplanes are not first-line air- 
craft; and most authorities consider that operational aircrafi ready 
for immediate use are first-line machines. The very low figure of 
1 in 9, for first-line aircraft compared with total air strength. is 
probably accounted for by the exclusion of immediate ‘eserves. 

It is not possible to give statistics of present day first-line strengths; 
but those of the last war are available, and form a better basis foi com- 
parison than 1s given by guesswork. At the end of the last war about 
one-third of our total air strength was available for immediate 
offensive action, and about the same number was in store for replace- 
ment of losses. The remainder consisted mostly of training aeroplanes. 
Present-day aircraft are very much more complicated than those of 
the last war, and therefore require a higher proportion of reserves, 
owing to the difficulty of repairing those damaged in action. Never- 
theless, it is reasonable to assume that first-line ai strength is nearer 
1 in 3 than 1 1n 9 of the total air strength—Yours faithfully, 

E. N. B_ BENTLEY. 

Flat 3, 24 Hollybush Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 


THE SMALL TRADER 


Sir.—Mr. Hinton’s letter in your issue of December sih raises once 
more the question of the destiny of the small trader. Mr. Hinton 
has undoubtedly a just complaint if he is to be ruined for the second 
time by the inexorable application of war-service acts. But the issue 
is bigger than this For many years now, at least since the beginning 
of the last German war, there has been a movement towards eradicating 
the small man from all branches of trade and industry Amalgama- 
tions have grown into mergers and mergers into combines whose great 
financial and political pewexs nas bought, bluffed or bust the small 
man out of business. Price-cutting has been rampant in peace-time, 
and in time of wai other and more insidious methods are used. The 
hook is baited with rationalisation to catch the unwary. There 
too, endless propaganda both in peace and war amongst workers and 
consumers. The workers are enticed with clubrooms, sports and 


is, 


other ready-made social attractions; the public are gulled by cheap 
prices, trite phrases and the vulgar magnificence of size 

When is the nation going to realise the hollow sham of the big- 
business combine? 


When are we going to wake up to the real worth 
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must be admitted, most of its distinction. He was an admirable 
letter-writer—incisive, lively and fvll of umexpected turns. 
* Abbotsbury,” he writes, in response to an inquiry, “is not 
a bad place for downs and open country, but as for bathing—it 
is On the Chesil Bank, where death is certain owing to the 
currents and desirable owing to the stones.” In general, Hous- 
man is shown as by no means always the bear he was popularly 
supposed (though we had testimony to this already). We learn 
a good deal of his tastes in food and drink; that he preferred 
burgundy to claret, and beer (at its best) to either; that: his 
knowledge of the traiteurs and plats régionaux of France was as 
wide and as discriminating as his knowledge of the MSS. of his 
classical authors. We learn that for many years he took no 
royalty on the sales of A Shropshire Lad, preferring that the 
author’s profits should be devoted to cheapening succeeding 
editions. Many letters and anecdotes exhibit very prettily what 
Professor Chambers has called “ that mixture of sarcastic reproof 
with friendly good humour,” though nene of them perhaps so 
forcibly as the series of letters to his brother, printed in A.E.H. 
There is a surprising number of references to his publisher’s 
omission to send him proofs of the successive reprints of A 
Shropshire Lad, and other minor shortcomings. And, indeed, 
it is evidence of Housman’s warm affection for Mr. Grant 
Richards that an author to whom, above all others, inaccuracy 
was anathema (“ accuracy is a duty ani not a virtue”) should 
have cheerfully put up with such irritations for forty years. 

This book, in fact, gives an agreeable picture of one author- 
publisher relationship, and, for the general reader, an agreeable 
picture of Housman himself. Closer students will be grateful for 
much additional detail, as well as a substantial accretion to the 
Master’s prose-canon. But their high expectations will perhaps 
hardly be fulfilled: for Mr. Grant Richards does not really tell 
us much that is new about his subject. Moreover, his matter 
is not always well digested and his manner may be a trifle too 
discursive for some tastes. He is sometimes repetitive and often 
trivial; and his pages are sadly over-encumbered with footnotes. 
Indeed, in spite of the disclaimer in one instance, his reference 
to “the Colvins, the Buxton Formans and the Amy Lowells 
who at the end of the present century may be busying them- 
selves with such small matters” is probably significant; for 
much of what he has put down seems clearly to be directed to 
their presumed needs. This is a tribute to the importance which 
he attaches to his subject, though it makes his occasional vague- 
nesses and inaccuracies the more unfortunate; and it certainly 
gives his portrait an air of being over-painted. 

Mrs. Symons’s Introduction and one of the author’s chapters 
between them dispel a number of rumours and make valuably 
clear the nature of those “great and real troubles of [his] early 
manhood” which moulded the sad, impenetrable armour inside 
which Housman lived for half a century. There are some useful 
illustrations and a number of appendices, of which Professor 
Fletcher’s prolegomena to a concordance is the most substantial. 
And there is an index which, while it may support the publisher’s 
claim to being “ exhaustive,” is ill-constructed and contains a 
number of very silly entries, such as Gas-fire, Fun and Almighty 
God JOHN CARTER. 
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I 9; 
An Epoch- Marker 


Charles B. Cochran. 15s.) 


THE title and sub-title of Mr. Cochran’s book—¢ ock-a-doodled 

Reminiscences at Random—anticipate but do not disarm oa 
cism. It is an incorrigibly boastful work and it is completely 
shapeless. From internal evidence it appears that this js not rd 
author’s first work. It is doubtful whether any life, however 
diverse and eventful, can supply material for more than an 
autobiography—and at a time when publishers are so short of 
material for work of artistic value it is hard to see how the publi. 
cation in so lavish a form of so trivial a narrative can be justified 
There are 368 pages and 40 illustrations. Does one really need 
to purchase a 1§s. volume in order to be informed, for instance 
that Mr. Vic Oliver’s “enormously successful ‘ Hi Gang!’ radio 
programme in which he co-operated with that admirable and 
popular American team, Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, was a grey 
factor in multiplying his admirers” ? Almost every page of the 
book has one, or more, banal gobbet of praise for some perform. 
ance of established popularity, of the kind which a weary pub. 
licity agent might tap out on his typewriter in the hope of filling 
a paragraph in the provincial Press. Frequently the author raises 
a topic of wide interest, such as, for example, the origin of a joke 
and its simultaneous appearance at widely different points, Mr 
Cochran gives an instance of this in Hess’s landing in Scotland— 
“You'll take the low road, and I'll take the high road, and [y 
be in Scotland before you” (there are various versions)—but po 
sooner does he raise an entertaining question upon which his 
opinion would be of great interest, than he is off again on his 
catalogue of successes. 

His experiences with the Albert Hall seat-holders is another 
absorbing topic robbed of half its point by his trivial treatment 
of it. The producer of Florence Mills should have been able to 
hold our attention with the discussion of the position of coloured 
performers in a white world. Mr. Cochran played Box and 
Cox with Aubrey Beardsley, but he seems to regard this as less 
worthy of notice than his supper entertainments at the Troca. 
dero, where, surely, he errs in stating that “tables for the first 
nights of a new show became as greatly sought after as seats 
for one of Noel Coward’s productions.” (At the time of which 
Mr. Cochran speaks the present reviewer was living a fairly 
gay life in London, but he never set foot inside that restaurant 
uor knew any of his quite diverse acquaintances do The 
author seems never fully at ease unless he is handing up bouquets 
to his associates—“ In my career as a showman there is no asso- 
than that 
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Cock-a-doodle-do. Dent. 


SO. ) 


ciation which has given me greater pleasure with 
Messrs. Lyons”; “In Helen, Olive Messel reached a pinnacle 
of beauty with the white bedroom of Helen ”—and so on. It 


shows a likable character in the writer, but it makes drab reading, 
His generosity of praise is by no means confined to others. He 
records with relish one after another of the congratulations which 
he has so often deserved. Lord Lonsdale, the Duke of Windsor, 
Noel Coward—at one time or another almost every notability has 
expressed himself amiably towards Mr. Cochran, and here are 
their expressions faithfully transcribed for 1§s. 

All this is not to suggest that Mr. Cochran’s life has been any- 
thing but entertaining. It is extraordinary, reading it, to realise 
how much, not only of passing delight, but of the definitive epoch- 
marking (but not epoch-making) events of recent years are 
directly attributable to him. One can almost categorise one’s own 
life in its various phases by Mr. Cochran’s productions. Black- 
birds, Cavalcade, the Miracle, the Pavilion revues—anyone who 
grew up in Mr. Cochran’s London will be able to date the experi- 
ences of adolescence by Mr. Cochran’s calendar, and this is 
say, what no one doubts, that he is one of the major figures of 
his period. The pity is that he did not put his history into 4 
single, civilised, thoughtful, orderly work, if necessary by another 
hand. Mr. Cochran has a great respect for technical polish in 
the arts he understands; why did he not leave writing, as he left 
ballet-dancing, to more nimble limbs? EveLyN WAUGH 


Fiction 
Herself Surprised. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
Green Acres. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. gs. 6d.) 
The Gay Galliard. By Margaret Irwin. Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d.) 
After Tea. By Dorothy Whipple Murray. 7s. 6d. 
THE most original of the three novels under review is Mr 


Joyce Cary’s Herself Surprised, a history of “ private faces.” 
Sara Monday tells her own story. “I am forced to conclude,” 
says the judge when sentencing her to prison, “that she 3 
another unhappy example of that laxity and contempt for all 
religious principle and social obligation which threatens to 
undermine the whole fabric of our civilisation.” Skilfully and 
patiently Mr. Cary shows how Sara Monday came to find her 
self serving a sentence of eighteen months in gaol for petty 
larceny. Humour, irony, objectivity and detachment are all 
pressed into his service. He goes back for his model to Danie! 
Defoe’s Moll Flanders. He has made a bold experiment with 
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Ghost of Christmas 
his clerk Bob 


enjoying a 


remember how “ The 


will 


Present” took Scrooge humble home of 
seen 


his father’s senti- 


where the happy family could be 


{ hristmas fe ast. 
"¢G ; ,% 
ive the teast “ God bless us every one! 


Cratehit, 


and hew Tiny Tim, echoing 


ments, £% 
Dickens portrayed a seene which reminds us of the plight of 
many of these there is no future. They 


No one will find them employment. 


Britain's 
are untrained, 
For over 70 years John Groom's Crippleage has been fighting the 
cause of Britain's Crippled Girls, training them to make artificial 
flowers, thus enabling them to earn sufficient to become partially 
self-supporting. 

In addition, we have 150 children in our Girls’ Orphanage, all 
being fully maintained. 

The war has made a difficult problem more difficult still. Will 
vou send a Christmas donation to help these works of mercy? 
4nd will you buy Crippleage flowers? They are on sale at 


leading stores throughout the country. 


President: Tue Rr, Hon. Lon» RapstocK, 


im it FLOWER-GIRLS sora 


37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1 
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A Kentish War Medallist 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO FACE 


The work of this vital service 
must go on in War as well as 
in Peace ...In time of War it may be harder 
for you to give, but remember that the work 
of these heroic men is much harder and more 
dangerous. 

Send us whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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Ile must, of course! War or no war the children will 
expect him. Old and needy folk will be anxious 
about their Christmas, too. 
| Every year The Salvation Army spreads Christmas 
cheer where distress is deepest. This year there is 
so much to do—and so little money with which to 
do it. Will you co-operate in giving some poor child, 
some needy man or woman, a happier Christmas? 
You will? Thank you! 
Please send your gift (marked Xmas Fund) to 


General Carpenter, 101 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.A 



















CHRISTMAS 


and the 
INCURABLES 
This patient, aged 72, en- 


tered the Home 22 years ago, 
with joints deformed with 
rheumatoid arthritis. Former- 
ly a teacher she then became 
a trained nurse to chronic 
invalids, and now she herself 
is a chronic and _ incurable 
| invalid. 

A keen knitter, she finds 

great pleasure in knitting for 
| the Forces, and wireless, handi- 

crafts, and books bring relief 
| to constant Pain. 

We give REAL HOME LIFE in 
| the Homes to 1/10 incurable 
| invalids at STREATHAM, and 
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RATTRAY’S OF PERTH 
For generations the fine quality of Rattray’s Tobaccos 
has been respected and appreciated by smokers all over 
the world. 
Despite the difficulty of present-day conditions that fine 
quality will be jealously maintained. 











Naturally we have always been glad to make new 
customers and friends, but unfortunately, owing t 
circumstances beyond our control, we 


now find & 

ourselves in the position of being unable to fulfil f 
new orders. We hope, however, that this position 
will be righted in the not distant future. 


| EXPORT ONLY | 
Rattray’s 7 Reserve, 26/8 i tb 
26/- [ho 


per 2 
PERTH 










i Rattray’s Old Gowrie, 


Plus postage 


SCOTLAND 













| also provide LIFE PENSIONS 
for 300 others able to be with 
friends or relatives. 





Please remember our 
| 400 invalids this Christmas 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(oi the middle Class) 


STREATHAM S.W.16 


Telephone: Gipsy Hill 1641 
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brilliance and courage, for his book is far more than an imitation 
period piece, and his heroine emerges as a creature of flesh 
and blood. She is neither good nor bad, but a woman of impulse 
whose tender heart and delight in the living moment are the 
guides by which she lives. Her passion for life is made vivid, 
unaffected and real ; one accepts even her glibness and obstinacy 
without question. 

Sara was a country girl trained for service. In her first place 
as cook her employer’s son falls in love with her. He proposes 
marriage which shocks her, and she thinks of several good reasons 
for rejecting him. They are married and are happy for a time 
in each other, but other men come on the scene, first a wealthy 
philanderer, then a shabby painter of genius who in Mr. Cary’s 
hands becomes almost as superb a character as Sara herself. 
But Sara’s folly upsets her husband to such a degree that he 
becomes obsessed, so that everything but his marital failure 
drops away ; he loses money, position, intelligence and then dies. 
Sara, left with little to live on, is importuned by the painter 
Gulley, who is anxious to marry her. After a time she consents, 
and on the very day of the ceremony he admits that he is 
already married. They live together for a time, but then he 
leaves her, enraged by her attempts to win success for him 
She then gets into trouble with the police through passing 
worthless cheques. This blows over, and she succeeds in obtain- 
ing a post as cook to an elderly eccentric, Mr. Wilcher—a third 
brilliant portrait. Sara becomes his housekeeper, and finally his 
mistress. The vitality of this novel never flags; it is an extra- 
ordinary and brilliant tour de force. 

History again, of a different kind, is Miss Doreen Wallace’s 
long novel which covers three generations in the family of the 
de Winters, squires of Greenacre in East Anglia, during the period 
when the Enclosure Acts were altering the lives of England’s 
rural population. The book opens with the boy Giles at home. 
He is a lively, curious lad with a natural gift for friendliness. 
We see him through his school days, and as a young man drawn 
against his own inclinations into the haunts of the fashionable 
in London. He falls wildly in love with a very rich woman who 
eventually marries his neighbour. He in turn marries and 
becomes Squire of the village and a father. Miss Wallace uses 
her material cleverly, and we learn of the complete change in 
agricultural conditions which did so much to alter the face of 
the English countryside and the lives of its people. Miss Wallace 
crams too many characters into her scheme; one feels that the 


book would have been more impressive if she had been less* 








BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every 
respect to those of: foreign Spas. The medieal profession 
recommends it,—your wine merchants or chemists stock 
it and the supply never fails. Write for the booklet, 
“ Britain Leads ~ and learn more about these marvellous 
“Waters of the Sun” Still or Aerated. 


so diffieu't to obtain 
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ambitious. The characterisation, never very deep, 
in consequence the book at times loses its authentic 
her chief concern is with the de Winter family, 
sympathy and compassion of the peasant’s p 
fatory note she pays tribute to the 
scholarly book, The Village Labourer. 

With Miss Margaret Irwin’s The Gay Galliard we g0 back 
still further. This time it is Mary Queen of Scots and Bothwell 
who are the central figures. This book, too, is crammed with 
detail ; nothing comes amiss for the purpose of building up th 
atmosphere of the times in which Mary Stuart lived and m, - 
towards her tragic fate. Bothwell is seen larger than life like a 
close-up of the hero of a technicolour film. Mary is given the 
glamour of a film star, and at times the pert tongue of a bright 
young thing. The book is divided into six sections. We ap 
shown Mary’s first meeting with Hepburn while she was gt 
Queen of France. The second meeting with him is when jy 
comes as Lord High Admiral to escort her on her return to 
Scotland. On the third meeting, Bothwell, who has not seep 
her for more than two and a half years, kneels at her feet ang 
“looked up and fell in love.” By this time she is married to 
Darnley. All the scenes are here again—the murder of Rizzio 
the Queen’s numerous flights, the scheming of Elizabeth of 
England and Catherine de Medici, the snares of Anna Throndsen, 
Bothwell’s abandoned Norwegian mistress, John Knox, the 
Casket Letter, Kirk o’ Field and the succession of disasters thx 
followed. Material enough? But its familiarity becomes ; 
handicap ; Miss Irwin, for all her ambition, fails to re-create jt 
in terms of flesh and blood. 

In both these novels are streaks of the coarseness which has 
become so fashionable recently among many women writers of 
fiction. In historical novels coarseness out of its period js not 
amusing, it is irrelevant. 

If all the stories in After Tea were as good as In the Hotel, 
Mrs. Dorothy Whipple’s book could be commended to the 
critical. The bulk of them, however, are of the kind that one 
finds in illustrated magazines—the “promising situations for 
vacant characters” variety. JoHN Hampson. 
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Shorter Notices 





My Name is Frank. By Frank Laskier. (Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d, 
FRANK LASKIER’S broadcasts had the stuff of greatness: put into 
print they lose nothing in the reading. By a natural genius this 
seaman has found an expression and a rhythm which the poets 
and artists of the modern world have been striving after for 
two generations. That the subject-matter came alive was 
obvious from the broadcasts, but written down it can be seen 
that the talks have form as well; they have each a beginning, 3 
middle and an end, and if the style of them comes from constant 
re-readings of the Bible and Shakespeare in ship’s libraries, there 
is something to be said for the paper-shortage that limits other 
books. 

“These men—four of them—crawled into a boat and the 
pushed away and watched their ship sinking—on Christmas Eve 
And they were thirty days in the boat—ard they were thiry- 
three days in the boat—and they were thirty-seven days in the 
boat—without shelter, without comfort, without security and 
with Death, like an armed man, standing by them.” 

It is of documentary interest to learn from the Introduction 
about Frank Laskier’s methed of recording, without a script and 
“speaking so low that the microphone had to be pressed up: 
few inches from his lips”; but the patronage of the B.B.C. s 
about as nauseating as the insister.ce of the Press on dispelling 
his anonymity. They cannot recognise something above then- 
selves when they see it. But, as the postscript says, “As thi 
book was going to-press, Frank went back to sea as a Seaman 
Gunner. He took with him a letter of appreciation from th 
Minister of Information, who had heard some of his talks.” It 
will not spoil his literary style, as the publicity did not spol 
the man: he went back to the sea. OviAucwa KAtlee ravtat & 


Opwzwy Kaka, 





North. By Florence Jaffray Harriman. (Harta 


Mission to the 
8s. 6d.) 
Tus is no admission of failure. Anything there has been to 

in favour of opening the British Foreign Office to women sh 

be much strengthened by the experience of Mrs. Harrima 
American Minister to Norway, 1936-1940: women might ev 
bring to our diplomacy a habit of liking the country to whic 
they were accredited and a tradition of themselves being intell- 
gent, sympathetic and unprejudiced. To quote gossip-colum 
details of What She Wore and the minor adjustments of etiquett 
that had to be made is to give a false emphasis to them, for# 
Mrs. Harriman’s story they fall into place as naturally as do oe 
names of well-known people she knew in the States or friend 
she made in Norway. There is no patronage here and no snobbef} 
Perhaps the book does not show any great political perspicacity; 
but, after all, commentaries on the European Situation are two+ 
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R. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


are making the lives of 


8,200 


needy children happier. 
Will you help to keep them so? 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


will be heartily welcomed 


10/- 


will provide 20 wartime Christmas Dinners. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed ), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


3,280 BARNARDO OLD BOYS ARE WITH THE FORCES ! 





* Second to None 





Smoke 


GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


* 

Just honest - to- goodness 
tobacco—that’s what 
has given them their 

wonderful name! 


* 
20% 1/6 10 tor 9° 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 
TTT 
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ARE YOU 


M r. NP? @ @ @ You’rea responsible 


man, Mr.N?...Or 
are you? ...Anyhow, it’s time you put this 
question to yourself squarely—“Am I really 
fighting a total war?” 


“ TOTAL ”—just think of that word. It means 
that every time you use goods or services to give 
yourself luxuries or little pleasures that you could 


do without, you are letting your side down. 


You’d hardly call that playing the game, would 
you, Mr. N? 
right out and put your money in Defence Bonds 


So cut out that spending. Cut it 


—and go on putting it in till you’ve got your 
full £1,000 worth of them. 


You want the war to be over soon, and you 
want a little added security for yourself at the 
end of it, don’t you, Mr. N ? 


Well then, the way to set about it is by starting 
NOW to invest in 


DEFENCE 
BONDS 


Units of £5 from any Bank, Trustee Savings Bank, Post Office or 

Stockbroker, or by instalments by means of National Savings Stamps. 

Interest paid half-yearly. Income Tax not deducted at source. Can 

be cashed at par at six month’s notice. Repayable after 10 years with 

a bonus of 1/- for every £5 invested. No individual may hold, or 
have an interest in, more than £1,000 worth. 






% Give National Savings Gift Tokens this Christmas. You can 
buy them, in units of 15/-, up to any amount at Post Offices, 
Trustee Savings Banks or through Savings Groups. The 
recipient can exchange them for Savings Certificates or use them 
to make deposits in the Post Office or Trustee Savings Banks. 


TE LET, PTE APN A STR TN TARTS IH 


Issued by The National Savings Gommittee, London. 
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penny, and the Minister is proud of her scoop over The City of FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Flint. The book is to be highly recommended, both as the 
testament of a woman in dipiomacy and as a guide to Norway By CUSTOS 
which would awaken a desire to visit the country in the least | 

Norsophile. Her straightforward descriptions, particularly of her | 

Lofoten expedition, are made vivid by her love for the scenery | 

and the climate and her admiration for the people. “There are | securities like Japanese and Siamese loans, Eastern rubbe 
only three million people in Norway.” she writes, “ but each one | tin shares, and the longish list of other companies with ry 
of them counts. If, before the invasion, they were ahead of us | stantial interests in the new war area falls are inevitable ps 
all in the democratic way of life, in a measure we owe it tO | not a question of whether shares are pressed for sale Jobber 
them to carry on their experiments here. ~ know well enough that if they do not mark quotations down 30) “ 
holders will try to get out at what would be very attrectin 
prices. In other words, the falls, steep as they are, are logical 
adjustments to a changed situation. When the news from the 
Pacific area improves, so will the value set upon the SCCULities 
in question. 


MarKETs are back on the defensive, and in some sections are 
yielding ground in face of superior forces. In the Case of 


Look! The Sun. An Anthology of Poems tor Children edited by 
Edith Sitwell. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
It may be a truism that there are two kinds of anthology: the 
anthology of personal taste and that written for a particular 
purpose or gathered from a chosen field ; nevertheless it is a 
distinction worth bearing in mind. If it is admitted, then it 
would seem that Miss Sitwell has added a volume to her personal 
anthology without sufficient regard for a child’s preferences. A 
child, if one may generalise a little, likes the sad poems, the 
horrific poems, the animal poems (all these Miss Sitwell includes 
in some measure), but also the robust and exciting poems. The 
four-year-old adores “The Ballad of the Revenge” and 
“Horatius” and “O Captain, my Captain, our fearful trip is 
done . . .” and even such porrage as “ The Inchcape Bell.” He 
simply cannot have enough of it. Miss Sitwell gives too many 
limp little Chinese poems, too much love-poetry, and even older 
children (not to say adults) will find Mary Coleridge’s “ Some 
hang above the tombs” almost completely empty of any content 
whatever. From practical experiment we found that Elizabethan For the fourth successive year, Barclays Bank Dominion, 
spelling (for Marlowe and Shakespeare, for example) was simply | Colonial and Overseas) is paying 6} per cent. on its “A” al 
a nuisance, and though the short extracts will please connoisseurs, | “B” shares out of earnings, which cover the dividend with - 


What impresses me most about markets is their tremendous 
resisting power. Apart from the falls I have just explained, the 
effect of the war news has merely been to restrain buying, As 
most jobbers who are technically “short” of stock will admit 
investors are not selling. Shares which brokers have bees 
wanting to buy for many weeks are still not being offered 
Investors are not showing any signs of developing “ liquidity 
complex,” and .do not seem likely to do so unless the news 
gets a good deal worse. The obverse of this is that weight of 
money seeking investment will soon reassert its influence if the 
news gives it even a modest chance. P 


BARCLAYS (D.C. AND O.) PROGRESS 


a smaller child when confronted with ample margin. Net profit for the year to September 3oth, struck 
; . Pity _ after providing for taxation, bad and doubtful debts and con 
Who can but pity the founders of the Pyramid ? tingencies, was moderately lower at £399,685, against £423,692, 


waited, and then commented that it was a rather sudden poem but {£200,000 is transferred to reserve fund out of revenue, A 
On the other hand, no praise is too high for the editor’s choice of | year ago £200,000 went to contingencies account. On this 
ballads and for the fine extract from “A Song to David,” while | occasion £300,000 is transferred from this account to the reserve 
“Tom o’ Bedlam’s Song” is printed unabridged, thereby gaining | fynd, which is thus raised from £2,100,000 to £2,600,000 4 
an immense dignity and tragedy. There is a charming coloured | the same time, about £24,500 is added a the conse forweed « 
scrap from Gertrude Stein, some most beautifully chosen devo- £196,470. This is an excellent achievement in . difficult pei 
tional poetry and about thirty poems by the editor and her | the earnings figures being the more impressive in the light Y 
brothers. the balance-sheet changes. we 


. % In his survey, Sir John Caulcutt explains that the additional 
COwmPrANY with liNG resources implied in a £30,000,000 increase in deposits, this item 
having reached a new peak at £157,000,000, have been used in 

GUY MOTORS LIMITED investments and bills. The bank’s investment portfolio is up 

by £12,000,000 to £46,695,288, and bills, which include UK. 

and South African Treasury Bills, have risen from £21,315,575 
STRONG POSITION to £31,572,701. On both these items earnings are not very 
large. Advances which bring in the best return, are practically 
“he ye © > : The ; ; 22 ral] 
PRESIDING at the twenty-sixth annual general meeting at Wolver- ee poll se pac a seer samy a hago = 
hampton on December 17th, Mr. Sydney S. Guy, the chairman, said: “can A ep ee eee nn One 2 ee 
The balance-sheet calls for littke comment. The fixed assets and the ol the increased deposit liabilities. This bank is well-buttressed 
financially against possible adversity and has a progressive record, 


capital accounts stand at substantially the same figures as last year. ; 
The turnover for the year was most satisfactory. two factors which are clearly reflected in the current price of 











The reserve accounts have been increased by the sugas approved | the “A” shares. Quoted at 44s. they yield only 3 per cent 
at the last meeting to £175,299, and if the directors’ recommendations as = = 
this year are also approved the reserve fund will be raisedio a figure P. ANI . — 

: - AND O. PROSPECT: 

which is very nearly equal to the subscribed capital ? PR PECTS 

Che profit and loss account, after making provision for taxation Stockholders in the P. and O. Steam Navigation Co. should 
and all normal trading charges, shows a net profit of £46,011 which, | be well satisfied with an 8 per cent. distribution for the 
/ 1¢ balk brought forward, give 2,3 available profit. The . pee . a ci 
with the balance broug d, gives £52,391 availible profit. The | year to September 3oth, against 7} per cent. for the preceding 


reduction in the inet profit shown is, of course, due to the effect of 


increased taxation. : ee ; < 
Your directors have pleasure in commending that a dividend of 15 | ©@mmings It Is impossible to tell, since the figures are shown 
l 


per cent. be paid on the ordinary stock, and I would remind you that after providing for taxation and contingencies. The } per cent 


year. Just how the company fared in the matter of shipping 


this is the fifth year in succession that a dividend of 15 per cent. | increase in the bonus, however, was consistent with a transfer 
- — ne many — a n » tals , 4 of £250,000 to tonnage replacement reserve and £200,000 1 
. siden . anncove : — f » me © ae ste 
f the ordinary dividend is approved, then there will fall to be pai provident good service account. A noteworthy change in th 
a dividend of 7 per cent. on the preference stock. or bam ; . : J : 
balance-sheet is a rise in tonnage replacement reserve from 


Your directors then recommend that the usual provision be made “ Mt ge n 2 
for debenture redemption and for the staff profit-sharing bonus, £1,111,600 to £2,991,475. This increase, apart from the £250,00 


which will amount this year to £5,500. allocation from earnings, is made up of the difference between 
I mentioned in my speech last vear the totally mmadequate allow- | the amount recovered under war risk insurance and the book 
ance for depreciation granted by the Inland Revenue. Since then, value of ships lost. Although the figure looks impressive, stock 
gee my aes Rane am Seen o . ~~ _ . —— | holders are warned that it represents only a small contribution 
ir as it goes, es cons'der t : iving regard to present con- — " sos . . 
» ase st of replaceme ‘ hic : , 

ditions, with long hours and extensive diluted labour, together with to the increased cost of replacement with which the compat 
, will one day be confronted. P. and O. £1 deferred units offet 


the difficulty of releasing plant for overhaul, the relief is not suffi- . . , 
cient Accordingly we consider it necessary to reserve a further | 2 yield of nearly 6 per cent. at 27s. 6d. They are worth holding 


£5,000 to cover this exceptional depreciation 
Finally, I would refer you to the matter of directors’ remuneration, 


which is included in the agenda. The amount of directors’ fees is 
the shareholders and I am asking you Secnuslie to approve THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


fixed by 

of an ‘ficrease in the allocation from {1,000 to £1,500 to be divided (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

amongst the directors as they decide ; : Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
The purpose of my request is not to increase the fees of the indi- West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

vidual directors, but t- permi: an increase in the number of directors Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2.500,000; Currency Reserve, 

if at any time it should be considered desirable) at a remuneration £2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,00 

comoatible with their responsibilities , the Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
The report and bel —ieoes etd be i - d Zealand, issues Telecraphic Transfers, Letrers of Credit and Drafts, als 

rw repor inc iuance-shee were unanimously adopted, an a Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the worl 


vote of thanks to the chairman closed the meeting | Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
cMPANY MEETING 
gMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS. BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





CORD CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 





sIR JOHN CAULCUTT’S STATEMENT 


(qaTEMENT by the chairman, Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G., on the 
port of directors and balance-sheet for the year ended Septem- 
per goth, 1941: 

In existing circumstances it is felt desirable that the proceedings 
» our annual ordinary general meeting should be as brief as possible. 
| have therefore decided to send the enclosed statement to share- 
solders in place of the speech usually made at the meeting. 

| am proposing on this occasion, having regard to the times, to 
gafine my remarks to the domestic affairs of the bank, in connexion 
mth which I feel shareholders will be interested to know that nearly 
000 members of our staff, here and overseas, have joined the Forces, 
Qwing to the widespread distribution of our branch system we have 
heen able to render many services to the Governments of the terri- 
ries in which we operate. In this way we have been able to make 
special contribution to the war effort. 

Following the military occupation of Abyssinia and Eritrea, and, 
t the request of the authorities, we have opened branches at Addis 
Shaba and at Asmara. 


BALANCE SHEET 

Turning now to the figures of the bank, 
counts, at approximately £157,000,000, show 
for this bank, being an increase for the year of over £ 30,000,000. 
(ash in hand has been maintained at about 33 per cent. of the 
abilities, while the total amount of advances is approximately the 
gme aS a year ago Our increased resources are reflected in the 
feures for investments, which include a substantial contribution to 
nw Government issues; and in the figure for bills, in which are 
nluded our holdings of United Kingdom and South African 
Treasury bills. The market value of investments is in excess of the 
fgure at which they stand in our books 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1941, after 
making provision for taxation and for bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies, amounted to £399,685, compared with £423,692 last 
yar. The sum of £171,936 was brought forward from October Ist, 
1940, making a total to be dealt with of £571,621. 

Having regard to the continued growth in the bank’s liabilities to 
the public, the directors have decided to transfer £200,000 from the 
current year’s profits to the reserve fund. In addition, a sum of 
{300,000 has been transferred to that fund from the contingency 
xcount, to which account we have, during the past three years, 
ilocated £470,000 from our profits. These transfers will bring the 
reserve fund to a figure of {£2,600,000. 

After making the above appropriation it is proposed to pay a final 
dividend of 4 per cent. (actual) on the cumulative preference shares 
ind 34 per cent. (actual) on the “A” and “B” shares, less income 
tax at 8s. rod. in the pound in all cases, payable on December 29th, 
1941, leaving £196,470 to be carried forward. 


current and deposit 
1 further record figure 


CONVERSION OF SHARES INTO STOCK 
It has been decided to invite you to pass a resolution authorising 
the conversion of the bank’s fully-paid shares into stock. If approved, 
this measure will eliminate the labour involved in recording and 
checking the numbers of shares on the registers, certificates and 
transfers, and means that the {1 “A” shares and {1 eight per cent. 
cumulative preference shares will, after January Ist, 1942, be known 
stock 


a “A” stock and eight per cent. cumulative preference 
respectively and will be transferable in multiples of £1. 

GENERAI 
I have pleasure in expressing once again the board’s thanks and 
appreciation to the boards overseas, to the general managers in 


London and in South Africa, and to the whole of our staff here and 
overseas, for the manner in which they are carrying on the business 
of the bank in these exceptional times. The staff on night duty at 
one of our principal London offices probably saved the building from 
total destruction during a raid in May of this year. They remained 
a their post throughout the night, fighting a bad fire which followed 
a severe blasting of the building by a land mine. The business of 
the branch was carried on next day, in témporary premises, without 
imterruption or inconvenience to customers. Thanks to our system 
of duplication of records, all the books were balanced without delay 
or difficulty. The branch has for some months past been re- 
established in its old quarters. 

We have, so far, been fortunate in our experience, particularly 
when we consider the territories which we serve and the possibilities 
of air attack to which they are subject. From Palestine, Egypt and 
East Africa to Malta and Gibraltar our branches have been carrying 
on their work in the zone of combat. The experiences which they 
have had vary as between one point and another, and it is difficult 
to draw distinctions. Pride of place might be given to our Malta 
branch, situated on that small island, which has been attacked so 
heavily and on such numerous occasions, and which is playing so 





ow 


0 









gallant a part in the war. 

I think we can look back on the past year’s working with some 
Satisfaction ; it has been an eventful year, marked by many anxieties, 
but some progress. I feel we have grounds for viewing the future 
with confidence. 
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‘Such a strong Heart’ 


had 


Mrs, - , 





“During many years | 
several illnesses,” writes, 
“and whenever I was examined 
was told I had a weak heart, tired 
heart, or worn heart. I started to 
take ‘Phyllosan’ tablets four years 


at it is a 
ago and the difference in my . 
] creative 


***Phyllosan’ 
is more 


than a tonic 


health has been remarkable. 
have been examined twice during force 
the past month by a doctor, who ° 

I in the 
tells me HE HAS NEVER MET bs 
ANYONE ELSE OF MY AGE WITH system 








SUCH A STRONG HEART.” 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


to revitalize your Blood, fortify your Heart, correct 





your Blood Pressure, stimulate your Metabolism 
strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital Forces 
Of all chemists 


Prices in Gt. Britain: 3/3, 5/4 (double quantiuy) & 20/- 
Including Purchase Tax 


The seed. trade mark "Phyllosan’ 1 the property of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 145 


[A prize 0) a Book Token for one 


correct solution of this week's crossu 


Intimate aspect 
(3 words) (4, 2, 


will be gwen to the sender of the first 
to be opened. Envelopes should be 


guinea 
ord puzzle 
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